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Y Dkar Young Friends, — This 
has been a year of bounty and 
of blessing. The spring, the 
summer^ and the autumn have been a per- 
petual benediction poured upon us by the 
Great and good Creator, who fills the universe 
with His love. 
It is for us to be grateful. It is true that 
children are not so fully able to comprehend the vastness of 
God's Providence as children of a larger growth, for their 
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IV PREFACE. 

minds are but partly developed: but children are full of 
love, and they understand gratitude equally with growrn-up 
men and women. 

Dear Boys, be grateful first to our Heavenly Father, 
whose tender mercies are over all His works, for the continual 
favours he showers upon us ; next, be thankful to your earthly 
parents, for their kind care and protection of you from day to 
day, and for constant exertions for your welfare. 

How shall you show your gratitude ? How otherwise can 
you show it, but by doing your duty both to God and them ? 
You are but as yet only little plants sprouting, as it were, 
from the earth, requiring the gentle dews of affection and 
the "small rains'' that water the tender grass to rear them. 
But the time will come when both blossoms and fruit may be 
expected, and a general harvest of good. Let your Heavenly 
Father, your parents, your friends, neighbours, and school- 
fellows be glad in your affection and duty, ripe as the golden 
grain of the corn-fields, and delicious as the fragrance of the 
fruit-trees; and then you will reflect, as it were, the love of 
God from your inmost being. 

But I do not wish to preach a sermon — ^this is beyond my 
task. But a " word in season '' is like " honey to the lips '' 
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PREFACE. V 

and " light to the eyes '^ of those who desire to be wise, and 
to show their wisdom in imitating humbly the gracious good- 
ness of that Divine Providence who is continually showering 
His blessings upon us. 

Your sincere, and old firiend, 

PETER PARLEY. 

Holly Lod6E» 

October, 1863. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 




HO can see a new year open before 
him without being better for the 
prospect, if he should have Sope ? 
Ay ! boys have hope. They are full 
of it — ^full as eggs are of meat, or a 
drum is of figs, or a filbert is of kernel. 
* Therefore, happy be the prospect of the 
new year to them, and many of them; and 
may they turn a blooming boyhood into a 
ripe manhood glowing with fruits and blessings ! 

Every first of January that we arrive at is as an imaginary 
milestone on the turnpike road of human life — at once a 
resting-place for thought and meditation, and a starting-point 
for fresh exertion in the performance of our journey. The 
boy who does not, at the least, propose to himself to be better 
thU year than lie was the last, must be either a very good boy, 

B 
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2 THE NEW YEAR. 

or a very bad boy indeed. And only to propose to be better 
is something : if nothing else, it is an acknowledgment of 
our need to do so, which is the first step towards amendment. 
But, in fact, to propose to do well, is in some sort to do well 
positively ; for there is no such thing as a stationary point in 
human endeayours. He who is not worse to-day than he was 
yesterday, is better; and he who is not better is worse. Think 
of this, my youngsters. 

It is written, " Improve your time,*' in the text-hand copies 
put before us when we were easier taught to write than to 
understand what we wrote. Well, let us improve our time ; 
let us put away the error of the past year with the year — aU 
the ugly blots and scratches, and ill-made, crooked letters of 
our little life ; and let us look upon the new year as a bran- 
new writing-book, with leaves ample, fair and clean, and 
nicely ruled by parental advice. 

How shall we begin? Well, we will be grateful to God; 
we will be cheerful and loving to those around us. It is a ' 
custom, and a happy custom it is, of beginning the new year 
with " gifts.^^ The Romans so began it. The usual presents 
werfe figs and dates, covered with gold leaves, sent by clients 
to patrons. The ancient Britons were encouraged by the 
Druids so to commence the year, and our Saxon ancestors. 
One of our oldest poets writes — 

** It is upon good New- Year's Day, 

To parent and to friend. 
Good children New- Year's gifts do bring, 

And New-Year's gifts do send. 
These gifts the husband brings the wife, 

And parents get from child ; 
And master on his men bestowes 

The like with favours mild." 
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4 TUB NEW Y£iUEt. 

I was much struck^ when in Paris, on New- Year's Daj 
1862, with the filial piety of French children, which goes very 
fir beyond that of English children; and I may say that 
brotherly and sisterly affection is equally delightful. From 
the highest to the lowest, New-Year's gifts are presented : in 
the highest circles, you wiU see boys presenting their parents 
and sisters with ^^ golden caskets;'' and among the lowest 
classes you will find the "nosegay" of "immortelles'* offered 
up in token of love and good wishes from the giver. There 
is one street in Paris to which a New-Year's Day is a whole 
year's fortune; this is the Rue des Lombards, where the 
wholesale confectioners reside, and where New- Year's gifts are 
made and sold wholesale and retail in enormous quantities — a 
whole street full of the sweets and delights of love. Think of 
this, English children, and emulate our good brothers in love, 
the French. Let the year begin with " friendship offerings," 
with filial tokens of affection, and not without the offering of 
the heart to the great and good Parent of all. 

Oh ! liand of bounty largely spread. 
By whom our every want is fed, 
Whate'er we touch, or taste, or see, 
We owe them, all, Lord ! to thee. 
The com, the oil, the purple wine 
Are all thy gifts^ and only thine ! 
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HOLIDAY CHILDREN. 



DO not know which is the happiest time with 
them^ at Christmas or Midsummer. But I 
think^ all things considered, they seem the 
most frolicsome, the most jovial, the most 
happy at Christmas time, and the fullest of 
mirth when the snow is on the ground, and 
there is a probability of sliding and skating and 
snow-balling, and of making snow graves, and of building snow 
castles, and of doing other things — some of them unaccount> 
able enough — with old Jack Frost, their favourite playfellow. 

Well, it is a pleasure to see the youngsters coming home — 
Home ! home ! ay, that is a sweet word, home ! — after the 
fag of the last half; some with prizes, some with commenda- 
tions, all with cheerful faces, many full blown in the north 
wind like blushing peonies, and all, too, with loads of boxes. 
Then loud huzzas and fiercely-blown horns herald their 
approach; and extra smacks of the whip, more in sport than 
in earnest, tell that they are coming. The mother's heart 
beats high, and her eyes grow bright, and a smile of love is as 
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HOLIDAY CHILDREN. 



sunshine on her face, and welcome is written over her whole 
being. It is a good sight to see the kissing and clasping 




AT HO>IE. — UXiAWN BY CILUKBT. 



between mothers and children, and brothers and sifters ; I do 
not think a finer is to be found in creation. 
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HOLIDAY CHILDREN. 



Well, all is quiet at home in a day or so ; but presently you 
will see the youngsters again^ after they have taken a Uttle 




ilOUDAY CHILDREN. 



breath as it were, in their new winter clothes, the boys and the 
girls, the big ones and the little ones. Yes, there they go, in 
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8 HOLIDAY CHILDREN. 

their new caps^ fur cuffs, per-befit gloves^ and little sticks in 
their hands (of course the boys are meant) ; there they go 
with their mamma, swarming at the windows of every toy-shop, 
claiming the promised bat, top, hoop, or marbles. Mark her 
kind smile at their ecstacies, her prudential shake of the head 
at their multitudinous demands, the gradual yielding as they 
coaxingly drag her into that emporium of joys ; her patience 
with their whims and clamour, while they turn and toss over 
the playthings, as now a sword, now a hoop, now a bat, is 
their choice. It is droll to see their eagerness and yet their 
hesitation, their fastidious choosing, their changing of mind, 
till a plunge of resolution is taken, and one after the other 
come out of the shop with an armful of delights of some- 
thing ; perhaps a horn, or a drum, or a whip, which they 
begin to blow, or to beat, or smack, the moment they are in 
the street, to the infinite amusement of passers-by. 

Holiday children are the great glory of exhibitions, 
museums^ polytechnics, and the like. How they stare, and 
are lost in amazement and wonder ! the girls half afraid to go 
near the lions and tigers, although they are told that they are 
stuffed; the boys going boldly up, not seeming to care a 
dump whether they are stuffed or not. Then for scientific 
wonders, how they rattle up the stairs and hop over the seats 
in the dim light of the oxygen microscope theatre ; and how 
they shout when they see the hydra eating the other water 
fraternity, and throwing away the skin as if it were no more 
than a sucked orange! There is something droll in that, and 
so the boys enjoy it, and the girls too. Then the shock of 
the galvanic battery: what fun it is to see them, as they join 
hands to form the fearful circle ! how they squeeze each 
other^s hands and hold hard together, thinking the faster 
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HOLIADY CHILDREN. 9 

they grasp each other, the less they will feel the shock ! 
Twang ! down goes one-half of them — ^what an exhilarating 
sound is their laughter! it seems to make the old folks 
young again. 

But, ahoye all, to see " Holiday Children " at the panto- 
mime — ^their eyes, hearts, lips, all on a quiver, and their hodies 
ready to leap out of the boxes before the fun commences ! 
How astonished they look at the introductory scenes — ^the 
regions, perhaps, under-ground, amid the fumes of sulphur, 
smoke, and different-coloured fires — amid gnomes and imps of 
funny forms, with gorgon heads extremely comical, and with 
tails that are as comical as their heads ! Yes, they tremble 
and pant, and begin to feel almost serious, when, all at once, 
the Prince turns into Harlequin, the Princess into Columbine, 
the Magician into the Clown, and his attendants into a pair of 
decrepit Pantaloons; and when the Clown tumbles head over 
heels towards the front of the stage, and calls out, " Here 
I am again I" the whole of the children are in raptures, and 
stamp, and clap their hands, and rise from their seats, and 
exhibit such a show of delight as is not to be seen in any 
scene among all the scenery of the other part of the world. 
Then all is real enjoyment. How they enjoy the mischief of 
the Clown — ^laugh at the whacks he gets for his meddling, — ^his 
taking hold of the wrong end of the poker — his wholesale 
appropriation of sausages, ducks, turkeys, sucking pigs, and 
the like, in his enormous breeches pockets! Then the 
changes — the turning of cathedrals into barbers^ shops, of 
waterfalls into railroad termini, and then again into galleries 
of some old inn ; and the fun at the doors by the Clown and 
Harlequin, who jump through the panels. Then, perhaps, the 
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10 HOLIDAY CHILDREN. 

Clown is put into a cannon^ rammed and crammed in with 
powder and shot^ and fired ! absolutely fired against a high 
brick wall^ and his extended figure is seen stuck upon it like 
a dab of egg; then Pantaloon puts him together again limb 
by limb, and he walks off as. if nothing had happened. Oh, 
this is indeed delight and wonder, approaching to positive 
enchantment! never to be forgotten, always to live in the 
memory, among the cares, sorrows, and troubles of after life — 
amid aspirations high, or deeds grovelling and low, and along 
with all the infirmities that flesh is heir to. 

The Christmas festivities are rich in all kinds of remem- 
brances; but — "plum pudding,^^ and "mince pies,^' and 
"jams and tarts/^ and "trifles,^^ and "oranges,^^ and "roasted 
chesnuts,^^ and " snap-dragon," and " kiss in the ring/^ and 
"hunt the slipper,^' and "blind man's buff^' — ^happy as 
children are in them, are nothing to the Pantomime ; and if 
anything can come near that, it is the " acting charade '' well 
got up : and here we have scope for art, talent, and drollery 
of no mean kind, and many are the joys they reveal in the 
merry Christmas time. 

In my young days, there was a character well known, and 
not belonging to a "charade," which used to delight me 
much : it was the charity boy, the Geoffrey Muffincap, of St. 
Botolph'fe Blue School. His looks, although they betokened 
anxiety, were replete with honest pride and cheerfulness ; for 
proud was he of his Christmas-piece, which he unrolled before 
you with a kind of "flourish of trumpets and drums," as 
well as his frost-nipped hands would let him, displaying the 
blossomed scutcheon of his calligraphy. How the proffered 
penny made his eyes glisten and his cheeks to blush! and how 
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triumphantly he walked away^ as if the penny was not a 
penny given in charity, hut a medal hearing the impress of 
royalty for his heroic deeds with the goose-quill : for there 
were no steel pens in those days ; nor were the hearts of men 
steeled either, as I sometimes think they are now-a-days. 

Then, "Holiday Children,^' may joys he with you! — ^may 
your future lives he not without their holidays; may the 
clouds of existence have little breaks of sunshine with happy 
faces shining in them ; may the pricks, thorns, and brambles 
of your worldly course give forth their flowers of all kinds ; 
and may happy days recur again and again, as years roll on 
and you are rolling off this terrestrial ball ! May th^ snaile of 
a beneficent Creator be stamped upon the hearts of all, young 
or old, who read this, and be reflected from their faces to all 
around, to be a light and a warmth to our moral atmosphere, 
and create in it a beauty not attainable by any other means! 
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ITH footsteps slow, in furry paH y*clad, 
His brows enwreathed with holly never sere, 
Old Christmas comes to close the wained year. 
And on the bright star-night, 
When all is clear and bright, 
The merry, merry Waits go roimd. 
While midnight bells are chiming, 
And all the trees are shining ; 
And cats do growl and squall 
On gutter, tile, and wall 
Hark to the soimds so sweet. 
Which in our slumbers greet 

The early Christmas morning. 

II. 
Hurray ! hurray ! Three cheers for the birth of the day ! 
'Tis a day that has its birth 
In frolic, joy and mirth. 
And noble English cheer. 
So wake up, Chanticleer, 

And crow with all your might 

At the dawn and bright daylight ; 
And, Bobin-redbreast, sing a song 
Of love the frosted trees among ; 
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A WORD FOR THE WAITS. 13 

Or at the cofctage door 
Of the expectant poor, 
Sing song of heayen-bom love, 
And of affections dear, 
To sanctify the year. 

m. 
Play np, ye fiddlers ! let the moon 
listen to yoar drowsy tune. 

Wake up, ye dreamers ! wake from sleep. 
And your Christinas vigils keep, 

And think what ye shall do 
Upon this joyous Christmas time. 

Awake, bestir yourselyes, and go 
Where fireless rooms and empty cupboards are, 

And shivering poverty looks grim 

Through panes of frosted rime. 
Come out, ye tenants of the lordly hall ; 
Prex)are yourselves for f 6te and festival : 

Come out upon the terraces. 

And lofty balconies, 
To hear the grotesque music, one and all ; 

And let your hearts beat high. 

Like the skylark in the sky, 
To sing the jocund song of Christian charity. 

Yes, sing! sing to the music of the ^^ Waits;'' for I love 
the old minstrelsy, although it is a "vile compound of 
villanous sounds.'' I love the Waits; and I would have children 
love them, too, because they bring us back to old times and 
old customs, honoured more in the observance than in the 
breach. Even in the City, when the snow lies hard upon the 
ground, and crumples under the broad wheels going to Covent 
Garden Market — when the noise of the street is almost 
hushed, save that of the crumpling crash aforesaid, and the 
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14 A WORD FOR THE WAITS. 

waggoner^s whip is heard urging his slippery horse over the 
icy stones, — good aldermen, such as Mechi, may be in their 
first sleep, dreaming of doing good to the British farmer and 
the poor labourer. Let them wake up with the Waits, and, 
with a prayer to God, resolve the more strongly to do all the 
good they can, in spite of the opposition of all enemies, and 
so begin the day with duty. 

Play up, musicians! Although you can muster only a 
fiddle, a clarionet, maybe a French horn and a tambourine, it's 
a sweet music for all that. We hear it in the next street ; it 
comes round the comer — ^it comes into our street — it stops 
under our window; and although the dear old maiden next door 
may empty her water-jug on what, in her confusion between 
sleeping and waking, she deems to be a serenade of cats, we, 
who are more of Christians, and who would not on Christmas 
Eve "scald cats for squalling,^' know it to be a carol of 
cheerfulness, and a humble imitation of those who sang 
" Glory to God in the highest ; on earth peace, and good-will 
toward man -/' and so we welcome it, and listen to it, and 
throw out the silver and the copper, and afterwards go to bed 
and dream of the good things to come, — of family gatherings 
—of cheerful faces — of oceans of fun — of rivers of delight—^ 
of cascades of mirth sparkling and glittering, and of little 
brooks of bliss bubbling up perpetually; and then we feel the 
noblest of all happiness — very happy with ourselves in our 
warmheartedness, and with the happiness we diffuse to all 
around, from the cat in the kitchen to the canary in the 
parlour. And so let us honour the Waits as they honour us, 
and never send them " empty away,^^ with a cold frown or an 
icy aspect, but support them with all the warmth of bosoms 
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glowing with the fire of love — a love which should, like the 
sun himself, diffuse itself from the focus of the household 
hearth to friends, neighbours, relations, and our fellow- 
creatures all the world over; for Christmas is a season of 
love, and love is our glorious inheritance from Him who is 
love itself — He who not only made the beautiful world in 
which we live, but decorated it with glorious flowers, sparkling 
streams, lofty mountains, and peaceful valleys. 
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TALES OF THE CRUSADES. 

CHAPTER I. 

PREACHING OF PETER THE HERMIT. 




[HE Crusades are the wars which 
were carried on by the Christian 
nations of (the West against the 
Mohammedan nations of the East, 
from the eleventh to the end of 
the thirteenth century. They were 
called ^^ Crusades" because all the 
warriors who followed the holy banner wore the sign of the 
Cross on their garments, and because their chief object was 
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TALES OF THE CRUSADES. 17 

to rescue the Cross, and the sacred places in Palestine in 
which our Lord's birth death, crucifixion, and resurrection 
were enacted. 

The Christian and Mohammedan nations had long been 
in a state of war, not only in Asia, but in Europe, where the 
Moors had taken possession of a great part of the Spanish 
peninsula. The nations of the West were grieved that the 
Holy Land, as it was called, where poor pilgrims resorted to 
pour out their sorrows at the tomb of the Saviour, should be 
in the power of unbelievers, and on their return related the 
dangers they had encountered, and the cruelties to which tliey 
had been subjected. The Caliph Hakim was particularly 
described as a second Nero, and others were stigmatized as 
the most iniquitous of monsters. These representations 
kindled the religious zeal of Christian Europe, now becoming 
fanatic, and a general ardour was awakened to deliver the 
Sepulchre of Christ from the hands of the Infidels. 

Here, on what they considered the holiest ground, many of 
our most vigorous and warlike countrymen sought martyrdom 
or glory. Eichard Coeur-de-Lion ; Robert Curthose, eldest son 
of "William the Conqueror ; Bichard Earl of Cornwall, the 
brother of Henry IV., and the all-powerful Edward I., were 
heroes of the Cross; and the most noble youths of England 
followed the " pattern of these kings,^' and were celebrated 
in the ranks of Christian knights. They rested their best . 
hopes on never-dying honour. 

On contemplating the crass-legged figures in the aisles of 
our venerable cathedrals, the days of the Crusades and of 
chivalry rise before us in glorious recollections. We feel and 
own the genius of the place, and trace with imaginative 
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TALES OF THE CRUSADES. 19 

thought the fortunes of the soldier of Christy from the joyful 
moment of his investment with the sacred badge^ to the hour 
of his triumph or death. It is true that sacrilegious hands 
have sometimes hurled the armour away from the tombs of 
knights and benefactors^ broken down holy monuments, 
destroyed escutcheons, as Seckforde's sepulchre can testify, — 
but they were our benefactors, whether of the Cross or of 
the poor. Their alms have gone up as. a memorial before 
God, and we shall never cease to venerate them, nor the 
times in which they lived. 

Peter of Amiens, or Peter the Hermit, was the immediate 
cause of the First Crusade. In his youth he had been 
a soldier, and in atonement for the irregularity of his early 
life he became a priest and an anchorite — a solitary liver in 
woods and covers ; and, as the last means of expiating former 
sins, he resolved to undergo the pains and perils of a journey 
to the Holy Land. When he arrived at Jerusalem, he went 
through the usual course of penance and prayer ,* and while 
he hovered over the sacred scenes of our Lord^s life and 
death, he beheld on all sides the inhuman barbarities of the 
Turks towards offending Christians. He saw them basti* 
nadoed and strangled, their eyes put out, their limbs lopped 
off; while the sacred places, the spots celebrated by the 
Redeemer of mankind, were profaned and violated. Then 
the heart of the pious man burned with a desire to redress 
the distresses of the faithful. He believed that God had 
given him a '^mission/' and that was to make the sacred 
land of Palestine a part of Christendom, and to bring 
unbelievers to salvation by force of arms; forgetting our 
divine Lord^s words, ^^ Whoso taketh to the sword shall 
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fall by the sword" literally fulfilled in the fate of the 
Crusaders. 

Peter addressed Pope Urban the Second, irho recognized 
his mission. He called a great meeting of the Church, which 
was held at Placenza in the open air, on account of the 
nsmbor of people assembled to hear the message which, as he 
said, Christ had sent through Peter the Hermit. He ascended 
the pulpit, and in the most energetic language called upon 
his hearers to devote their lives for their sufiering brethren — 
to arouse themselves against their enemies. " In God's name,'' 
said he, "I command this — to those present I command it — to 
those absent I enforce it : — Let such as are going to fight for 
the Cross bear it on their garments, that they may outwardly 
demonstrate the love arising from their inward faith. To 
them I give absolution for their sins, and they shall receive 
the gift of martyrdom. Advance, then, to the rescue of the 
saints of Christ — advance to the attack upon the enemies of 
our faith ! Think of the sacred Cross, now in the hands of 
the Infidels; the sacred spot on which he suffered; the holy 
Sepulchre in which the divine body was laid ! Think of the 
spots so holy, and advance to the rescue of your Lord — 
advance and conquer, in the name of God V 

Cries of "Deus vult! Deus vultl''— (It is the will of 
Gcd !) followed the address of the Pontiff. The whole assembly 
knelt, and the Cardinal Gregory poured forth in their name 
a general confession of sins. Every one smote his breast in 
sorrow, and the Pope, stretching forth his hands, absolved and 
blessed them. Adhemar, Bishop of Puy, was the first person 
who solicited a cross from the Pope. One of red cloth was 
affixed to his right lAonlder, and immediately great numbers 
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of the assembly were invested with the signs of the new 
charaeter, and the whole inspired^ as it were, with one great 
impulse for the deliverance of the Gross and the Sepulchre. 

Peter now traversed Italy, France, and Germany. Although 
small and mean in personal appearance, and with a fietce thin 
and careworn, and a back bent with austerities, his dark eye 
spoke the fire that dwelt in his soul, and the illumination of a 
divine mission. His dress expressed abasement and mortifi- 
cation; it was only a coarse woollen shirt and a hermit's 
mantle. His own mode of living was abstemious; but he 
no longer prescribed penances and mortifications to others, 
but distributed among the poor those gifts which gratitude 
showered upon himself. He reclaimed the sinner, terminated 
disputes, and sowed the seeds of virtue. He was everywhere 
hailed and esteemed as the man of God, and even the hairs 
that fell from his mule were treasured by the people as 
relics worthy of preservation. 

The preaching of Peter roused all Christendom ; it turned 
some nations from their intestine discord to foreign war. 
The military of France thought they heard the voice of 
Charlemagne calling the French to glory. Every wonderful 
event in the natural world was regarded as an indication of the 
Divine will ; meteors and stars pointed to or fell on the way 
in the direction of Jerusalem. The skies were involved in 
flames, fiery crosses were seen in the air, and marshalled 
hosts appeared triumphing over the enemies of the Christian 
faith. Monks threw aside their black habits for the soldier's 
mail, and issued from their cloisters in the spirit of holy 
warriors. Criminals were released, that they might expiate 
all their sins against the world by the service of the Cross. 
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Murderers^ robbers, and pirates quitted theur ioiqiiibbovs 
pursuits^ and declared they would wasli away their Btns in 
the Uood of the Infidels. In short, thousands and millions 
of armed saints and sinners roused themselves to fight the 
battles of their Lord, and redeem the Sepulchre of Christ at 
the preaching of Peter the Hermit. 

The first body of the champions of the Cross consisted of 
only 20,000 foot and 8,000 horsemen ; but these were attacked 
by the people whose countries they passed through, and were 
nearly all slain. After a while, however, Peter the Hermit, 
accompanied by 40,000 men, women, and children, followed 
the route of Walter in a peaceable manner; but, when they 
beheld the arms and crosses of Walter's party set upon the 
battlements of the town of Malleville as trophies of victory, 
the sight of them awoke their zeal and kindled it into revenge ; 
a furious assault was made upon the place, and 7,000 Hun- 
garians were slain, the town was abandoned to pillage, and the 
most savage excesses committed. But, upon Peter attempting 
to scale the walls of Urei, his nobles were slain in large 
numbersy and the remnant of his host proceeded onwards, 
wretd^ and half starved, almost without arms, and quite 
destitute of money, till at last they reached Philipopoli. 
Here they were supplied with necessaries ; but, in return for 
the Idndnass afforded them, as soon as they had g&thered 
stroictli tliey resumed their work of plunder ; palaces and 
chuvciieft were pillaged, villages burnt, and Peter lost all 
autlnoiity over his followen. AmiaDig the Crusadem particu- 
larly distinguished for fisrocity, w^e 10,000 Normans or 
French, who destroyed children at l^e breast and scattered 
their quivering limbs in the air. But here the Turks poured 
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on the disorderly multitude ; they pressed towards the camp, 
and sacrificed the priests at the Christian altars : they then 
collected the bones of the multitudes that had fallen, of which 
they made a lofty hill that remained for many years a dread- 
ful warning to succeeding bands of Crusaders. And this may 
be said to have finished the First Crusade, 
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BEAVERS AND BEAVER-MEADOWS IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 




HE*Beaver is one of the lesson- 
giving animals, like the bee, 
the ant, and the spider, all 
of whom give especial teach- 
ings, in the Franklin style, 
on industry, skill, labour, and 
economy. The Beaver is, 
too, a kind of upper-ground 
and under-ground, semi-atmo- 
spheric and semi-aquatic ar- 
chitect ; and men contrive to 

make him a hatter, and I know not what. 

To boys the habits of this animal always were and always 

will be interesting, and there is always something fresh to be 

said about them ; for as knowledge increases, science spreads ; 

as the spirit of discovery walks abroad, something is sure to 
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turn up that we have not heard of before^ or of some mterest- 
ing adventure worthy of record. 

It is worthy the character of man^ says the wonderful 
Tomkins^ to go a-hunting^ or a-nunting ; for Tomkms^ although 
only sixteen years old^ would go a-nunting. The Epping 
Hunt was his glory, and also his shame; for there was he 
thrown oyer a quickset into a ditch, to the utter annihilation 
of his Beaver. 

But as to hunting. It is natural to man ; and if you want 
to engage in it to perfection, you need not go to the Epping 




THE BEAVER. 



or into the Melton Mowbray country; if you want real sport, 
the true place to go to is among the Beavers in the Beaver- 
meadows of North America. They are foimd in the open 
swells of the American forests, and in every part where the 
surface is hilly, or broken and swampy. In many places I 
have seen them occupying every little hollow or valley 
between the screening headlands of branch brooks and streams. 
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Emu the Ully districts bordering upon de mer and gulf of 
St. Lawrence^ westward through New Broxiswiok aiad all the 
ufdand country — firom thence through all the great sections 
of tihe United States^ until we reach the great valley of the 
HiflsiaBippi, Beaver-meadows are more or less numeroitB; 
although through aU. this vast range of country, a great 
portion of which has been peopled by the human raee^ at the 
present day very few Beavers are to be found. Most of them 
luHre undoubtedly been destroyed, but in some cases they 
have sought for safety in the yet unreclaimed forest, coar 
stantly receding at the approach of man. 

In those sections of country devoid of prairies, the Beaver- 
meadows are the only places destitute of timber when the 
forests are first explored ; and some of them yield the first 
settlers a supply of coarse grain during the period they are 
subduing a portion of the woods. And here it is that there 
is a scene of great interest, and which calls for all our admi- 
ration at the instinct of these animals, which gives them 
ingenuity, forethought, and economy in so superior a degree. 

Many accounts have been related of the *' way Beavers 
have of doing things,^^ and many strange stories have been 
told concerning their habits. No doubt, a very great deal of 
exaggeration has been made use of, and many imaginative 
details put in the place of sober truth, as has been dona in the 
histories of men as well as of animals ; but the presoit age 
being detective of falsehood, a great deal of what has beeaa 
related of Beavers must be received with due caution, at the 
same time that there is much which is undoubtedly true, in 
the highest degree woriJiy our knowledge. And what I now 
write eDnoeming theaa may be, I think, relied upon. 
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In order to procure lodgings and promions during the 
winter, the Beaver, or rather Beavers, live in a state of society 
which resembles the civil compacts of men — ^without his eccle- 
siastical establishments, law courts, banks (except mud banks), 
parliament houses, although they do parley with each other 
sometimes, and other of our social machinery. As they 
must live near water, and frequently in it, they contrive to 
build dams across running brooks, ao as to make artificial 
lakes. In doing this, they are obliged to labour incessantly. 
The ingenuity with which they construct these dams and 
build apartments or lodgiugs is truly astonishing. If the 
water of a river or creek have little motion, they build their 
dams straight across ; but if the cuirent be rapid, they make 
them with a considerable and regular curve against the 
stream. All the parts are of equal strength, and constructed 
of drift'wood, green willows, birch, poplars, mud, and stones. 
These banks and dams, by constantly adding to or repairing, 
in time become so extended and solid, that trees and bushes 
overgrow them. The Beavers sometimes build their honses 
on lakes and other standing waters without dams; but the 
advantages of a current to carry down wood and other neces- 
saries to their habitation, seem to counterbalance the labour 
of building a dam. 

They construct their houses at a convenient distance from 
the dam, of the same materials ; and the principal objects ihey 
have in view appear to be the providing for themselves a dry 
bed to lie on, and security. The walls, and particularly the 
roof, are more than five feet thick ; and they merely give them 
the least coat of mud-plaster, and the frost sets in, whidi 
frecKH it so hard that the wolvereen, the greatest enemy of 
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the Beaver tribe, cannot easily break through. Some of the 
large houses have several apartments, but it appears that 
each is occupied by a whole family. Although they live so 
near to each other, the families seem to agree pretty well, 
even though they are all relations. It is true, there are 
no wills made, and no bills drawn on each other, and no 
scramble for the property of the dead ones, which is perhaps 
one reason why they live amicably. 

The way they build their houses shows a good deal of 
skill and cleverness. With their chisel teeth they cut off 
branches of trees, which they drag by the same incisors to the 
proper place ; the mud and small stones they carry in their 
paws, or rather between their fore-paws and their throat, 
walking on the hind-legs as well as they can, and keeping 
themselves steady by their broad, flat tails. In this way they 
proceed — always, however, during the night — to construct 
their habitations. They generally cut down their wood in 
the summer and autumn, at some distance above the place 
selected for their future home, floating it down when the 
early rains swell the streams. Then, before the winter sets 
in, they are well secured in all the comforts and conveniences, 
to say nothing of the luxuries, of Beaver life. 

During the winter they keep close in their mansions, rarely 
venturing out except on especial occasions or " urgent private 
affaurs/' and as they have secured for themselves lots of food 
in the shape of "roots,'^ ^^barks,^^ grasses (dried), and other 
condiments which they have " laid in,^^ they get on very well. 

As soon as the ice breaks up in the spring, they come to 
look for the sun, as if they had some doubts of his being as 
'*^per usual ^' in the sky. It is a curious thing to observe 
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them peering through their half-opened eyelids at the red- 
&ced luminary. When they have satisfied themselves that 
it is '' all right aloft/' and that the herbs are beginning to 
blow and give their perfume " downwards/' they rub their 
noses with their fore-paws^ and firisk^ and jump^ and play 
about as if "new bom'' for another "season/' — not a 
London one, such as we see it at " Almack's" or "Rotten 
Row/' but equally full of enjoyment. 

They -would, poor harmless creatures, be very happy in the 
winter months, shut up in their warm domiciles, although 
they have no Christmas balls or Christmas parties, but for 
one little matter. It has been ordained that all the European 
nations should wear a* very curious chimney-pot-looking 
covering for the head, called a hat; and this hat is supposed 
to have something to do with the fur of the Beaver — at least 
it had. The consequence is, that Mr. Beaver must give up 
his skin for the benefit of the " heads of the people." 

The Beaver is cleanly in its habits, always haring apart- 
ments set apart for necessary habits, and is possessed of far 
more wisdom as regards sanitary matters than most of us. 
Mr. Mechi would no doubt teach him, if he could get among 
his habitations, a method by which the refuse of his social 
system might be turned to the rearing of roots and grasses. 

Beavers are easily tamed, which is more than can be said 
of their "American cousins/' they are ready at acquaintance 
when no spearing or skinning is attempted, and fond of 
human society. If they are a little perverse in being taken 
alone, or in the " raw-killed state," they make amends when 
cooked, by their delicious eating. But if you are too fond of 
Beaver bonne-bouche, take care — ^for they are more dangerous 
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when in a pasty tlian when at their most ferocious state of 



Beavers are hunted in winter. It is a fine bracing exercise 
for a young man, far better than going to a quadrille in the 
evening, to get up some fine, cold, hard, sharp-toothed morning, 
with a " Nor'-Easter " full in your face, to start on a Beaver 
expedition, over a hundred of miles of snow and ice, and 
"hard rock,^^ till you come upon the Beaver-meadows in 
the far North West, where you have to break your brandy- 
bottle to get at the hard contents, and where your blanket 
is frozen hard to your nose after your first nap. Then is the 
time for sport. Those who hunt the Beavers in the wintar 
must be well acquainted with their habits of life. Their 
vaults or holes are discovered by striking the ice along the 
banks with an ice-chisel fastened to a pole. While the men 
are thus employed, the women and those less experienced 
beat open the houses (the wicked burglars !) of the Beavers, 
who immediately dive, but, being unable to remain long under 
water, they come up again, to be — caught. 

There is often wonderful excitement in this kind of sport ; 
for sometimes a shoal of Beavers will come up together, 
struggle and paddle, and dive again, and come up again, and 
so on, at a regular game of bo-peep. In these funny encounters, 
many a life on the side of the burglar is often lost ; for it is 
no uncommon thing for a hunter to slip into one of his own 
holes and slide under the ice, and be drowned, not being able 
to find the hole again to get out at. Then the Beavers get a 
holiday; for there is such a consternation and fuss among the 
hunters to recover the body of their lost comrade, that they 
leave for a time their murderous raid, and devote themselves 
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to the rules and regulations of the Humane Society^ if they 
should hook up the body ; if not^ they are disconcerted for 
some time. 

The Beaver^ although now known as an American animal, 
was formerly abundant over all the northern parts of Europe, 
and not uncommon in Britain. At present it is sometimes 
met with in small communities in retired spots on the banks 
of the Bhine, where my friend Simpson lost his Beaver^ as 
well as on the banks of the Danube and Weser. As a proof 
of its having been found in this island, the name of a valley 
in Oaemavonshire is called Nant Francon — which really 
means, the valley of Beavers. It is an awfully grand spot. 
I rode through it once, and, so far as my idea goes, I should 
have thought it the Valley of Demons, but for a convoy of 
angels who rode with me over the rough road, in an open 
carriage, in " Beavers ^' of the " wide-awake '^ sort that would 
stand no trapping. 
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LASSICAL Boys— and ^hois 

not classical, now-a-days? — 
who does not know all about 
the Garden of the Hesperides^ 
about Midas and Croesns^ and 
the Golden Fleece — and boys 
now belong to the golden age 
themselves. Commercial Boys 
know of the Bank and of 
Bullion ; and some sailor boys 
know of the Golden Horn at 
Constantinople^ and of Guinea; 
and others know of the gold fields of Australia and California. 
Of the adventures of one of these latter *^ individual signifi- 
cants^' I am about to write. 

His name was Robert Pearce. He was the son of John and 
Mary PearcQ. The former was the son of a shipbuilder in 
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the town of Southampton, who had been what they called 
" wild«'' He did not like the business he had been brought 
up to — ^but he did like '^boozing/' and "dancing/* and 
^' pleasuring;.'' and also he liked one Mary Johnstone, a dress- 
maker; and so he got married to her, and tried to live upon 
his father in an idle kind of manner, till, after many " breaks 
out" on^his part, and many vain attempts at ''breakings in " 
on the part of his father, it was at last determined that the 
son should be shipped off somewhere " foreign." So it was 
determined that John, his wife, and little ''Bob" should go 
to the "gold fields," anticipating, as every one does, that they 
should come back as rich as that king of which every classical 
boy knows, and with purses as long as the ears of that cele- 
brated animal immortalized in Midas. 

With a hundred pounds in his pocket, the last hard egg 
ever laid by his father, John, his wife, and son departed in a 
ship called the " Bullion " from Southampton. They dropped 
a few tears into the ocean as they lost sight of England. They 
were terribly sea-sick in the Bay of Biscay, and had a row 
with the steward about their "b^h ;" and then, after weeks 
and weeks of dreary monotony on the salt sea, they at last 
arrived at Melbourne. Here they stayed only a few days; 
for such stories did they hear of the prodigious findings at 
Mount Alexander, as to make them nearly mad. One man 
was said to have got two hundred pounds' worth of gold in 
a single day; another found a nugget as big as his head : in 
short, all was excitement at Melbourne, and every one rushed 
to the diggings. The sailors belonging to the ships left their 
vessels, clerks ran away from their warehouses, lawyers left 
tlifBir deaks^ shopkeepers their counters, and even parsons ran 
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from their pulpits^ for their congregations had all gone off" 
before them. 

So away went Bob^ his father and mother, and a few 
movables. They agreed to " chum '^ with a party of three 
others to the place of rendezvous^ and then do the best they 
could for themselves and one another. All they had, they 
carried in bags or bundles strapped behind them. They — ^that 
is, the men — suffered their beards to grow ; and so would Bob 
have done, but it was of no use, for he was not old enough. 
Beside their clothes and other matters, each had beside him a 
pickaxe, a spade, and a kettle. The air was light, their hearts 
fall of hope, and so they trudged on merrily; and here is a 
jHcture of the party. 

But their route was not without its dangers. Gangs of 
mounted bushrangers, masked and with pistols, were infesting 
the road, stopping the travellers, and even the gold transports. 
They had not got more than ten miles on their journey, when, 
coming to a large clump of trees a short distance to their 
right, they were suddenly alarmed by the report of firearms. 
Presently one of their party tumbled over, then a second 
and a third were hit, and it was discovered that two fellows 
were posted behind the trees and deliberately firing at the 
travellers. Jack Pearce immediately ran towards them, 
followed by two of his companions, little Bob staying 
behind to take care of his mother; and in a few minutes 
one of the bushrangers was shot through the heart and 
fell dead, while the other made his escape. The dead man 
was left on the ground without further notice,. and the party 
proceeded onwards. 

We were now, said Jack,. in what is tenned the ''Bush.'' 
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Here we saw cattle ranging at large^ without an owuer^ in 
parks of enormous extent^ also without an owner, and a 
beautiful sky overhead, and soft verdure under foot; but 
there were some drawbacks, as there are everywhere. One 
of these consisted of multitudinous clouds of mosquitoes and 
sand-flies, which gave us ophthalmia by sucking our blood 
like leeches. Our faces were blistered and bleeding, and 
we were obliged to tie up our heads with our handkerchiefs 
as if we had the mumps, for our faces looked like those of 
the coarse mandarins on the Chinese teapots. But we soon 
found other things to amuse us. Himdreds of drags and 
carts were toiling through the deeply-rutted track; horses 
and bullocks smoking and weltering beneath a broiling sun ; 
drivers shouting and cracking their whips to the loudest of 
pistol reports ; tradesmen of every kind and degree, women 
of every size and age, and boys of aU sorts, some not bigger 
than marmozet monkeys, and others like ourang-outangs, 
quite as wild, and almost as savage. Yet every face was full 
of smiles and pluck, for all were confident of making their 
fortunes in '^no time.'' 

It was a delightful sight to take notice of the animals of 
the country : the parrots — and how beautiful they are, and 
how noisy ! — the Emu, too, as big as an ostrich, bounding 
over the plain. Then black swans were flying around us, 
and turkeys were everywhere. We saw also the wombat; 
but the most remarkable was the kangaroo^ which was dis- 
covered by Captain Cook in 1770; and it was a very pretty 
sight to see it sitting on its haunches, with the young 
kangiaroo^ showing their little heads through its pouch, 
and looking around tlicm so pertly. It is curious that 
• 
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there is such a wonderful variety of the animal^ from the 
forester^ standing six feet high^ and weighing from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds^ down to the size 
of a common English mouse. 

But of all the singular animals of this region of the 
earthy there is none equal to the omithorhynchus, or duck- 
billed platypus. It has the beak of a duck grafted on the 
body of a quadruped. Its fore feet are webbed, and look 
like fins; and its hind ones are clawed. It lives on the banks 
of streams, feeds like a duck, and burrows like a rat. 

As for the trees, they are nearly all evergreen — gum 
trees, acacias, iron trees, cedars, pines, cypress, — and truly 
beautiful and luxuriant they are, while the flowers are 
lavely in the extreme. Flax and tobacco grow wild, as do 
convdvuli, geraniums, hyacinths, daffodils; orchises are 
abundant: and here grow also the orange and the vine 
in richest abundance* 

Through gradati(»»8 and varieties of scenes such as these 
produc^ons beautify, the travellers at last reached Forest 
Creek. Here was a scene of laborious life. All is work, — 
washing, cradling, digging, wheeling. A few women and 
one or two children stand at the entrance of some tents, 
and others are assisting at the general toil. Some have 
laboured unceasingly from day to day, and from month to 
month. Some present features of "hope deferred,'^ some 
of disappointment. Others, again, have been cheered by 
little bits of fortune, and are laying plans for the future, 
never, perhaps, to be realized. 

After a few hours, Pearce, his son, and wife stretched 
some of their cloth over the branch of a gum tree for an 
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awning, and prepared to take the repose they so much 
needed. They were too tired to ''cook the kettle/' and 
were sitting round a small hole, in which they had placed 
a box for a table, and were about to enjoy some dried 
sausage, when, all at once, bang went a gun dose to 
them, and a shot passed through the hat of Pearce, who 
immediately rushed out. He soon caught sight of a man, 
and ran after him with his loaded gun ready cocked. He 
had hardly got out of sight, however, when two other fellows 
pouDced upon the little store where Bob and his mother 
stood wondering. With threats and menaces, the feUows told 
the helpless creatures they would blow their brains out if 
ibey stirred or made the least outcry, and were proceeding 
to break open the boxes, so as to steal every thing valuable^ 
when, luckily, Pearce returned. His gun was still on the 
cock; and when he saw the state of affairs, he, without 
hesitating, fired at one of the robbers, whom he wounded in 
the arm, when both immediately took to their heels and were 
seen no more. 

We soon learned that this was the stratagem by which 
these plunderers effected their purpose: they fired at the 
tent to alarm the inmates, who generally ran after the flying 
intruder, and, while in pursuit of him, his pals used to rush 
into the empty tent^ and plunder it of everything portable 
and valuable. But a few days after this occurrence, a party 
of the diggers who had been robbed on their way kdd a 
trap for the robbers, three of whom they took, gave them 
a thorough flogging, and immediately huug, without any 
further trial or ceremony, opposite the tent they had invaded. 

A few of the incidents such as have been described 
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sharpened up the wits of little Bob, who soon became very 
dexterous with his gun, not only on the small birds and 
animals that fell in his way, but on some of the larger 
bipeds or quadrupeds of the country. 

After this affair, continued Jack, while we were getting 
our damper, we had thrown ourselves on the ground in front 
of our tent, when we observed a portion of the sky to be 
tinged with ^ glowiiig patch of red. It became deeper and 
deeper, and glowed more and more fiercely. We climbed a 
hill a few minutes' run from us. The forest seemed on fire ; 
as far as the eye could reach, one mighty blaze was seen 
stretching for miles. The sight was, as they say in the 
playbills, "awfully grand.^' The sky was red, the rivers 
were red, the tents, the faces of the people, all were red, — 
red, red. One of the fellows who was looking on said that 
the confliagration was nothing to the burning of the Houses 
of Parliament, when, as he said, the clock-hands melted away, 
and all the figures ran into each other ; when the buttons of 
the policemen melted with extreme heat — when the gold head 
of his breast-pin melted off, ;and ran into his shoes, which 
made him dance l&e a bear on a hot plate. He thought 
nothing of the fire, not he — ^but we did, and its smouldering 
embers kept us in iremembranee of it for many days after. 

While ^* Bob *^* was *t Forest Creek he had his wit still 
farther sharpened by going about among the buyers and sellers 
of the precious metal, apd saw what roguery was in many a 
form. On one long board among the huts of the dealers 
was written, " Gold bought at a fair price.^' When any one 
talks much about being fair, it is almost a sure sign he will 
turn out foul. Lots of gold-buyers cheat the diggers and 
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sellers most shamefully. A digger goes in to his office with 
a load of nuggets^ a bag of dust^ or both, which the broker 
requires him to empty on a large sheet of whitey-brown 
paper j he then begins a vigorous routing with his fingers and a 
magnet to extract the ironstone from among it ; and a good 
deal of shaking having been got through in a careless^ off- 
hand manner^ he empties the lot into the scale. Now all this 
shaking is to make the gold pass through two nicks in each 
sheet of paper^ which falls down unsuspected on to a third : 
this is what they call salvage^ and it is a downright robbery 
on the poor digger. Theny again, the buyer cheats with the 
scales by making the beam a sixteenth krger on one side than 
the other. Here the poor digger gets cheated also from his 
want of a knowledge of figures, much after the way in which 
" clerks '' get cheated at dining-rooms, as follows : — " Fish, sir, 
yes. "Pish — thafs one shilling and two ; meat at six-pence, 
which is three and two; vegetables, two, which is three and 
eight ; bread, two ; cheese, four, which is five and four ; stout, 
sir, yes — eight-pence, which is seven and six>*' &c.. Sec. 

It is riure fun to see the company on a Sunday, lounging 
about in all directions, with their long hairy beards, looking 
more like goats and monkeys than men — such horse-tail sweeps 
of beard as no one ever saw before. To make themselves 
look more fearftil, each carries a brace of pistols, or perhaps 
a long knife, in his belt. Then you go to a grog-tent: 
clouds of smoke — filthy reekings of grog and tobacco ; with 
volumes of blasphemy, vile language of all kinds, fuddle- 
ism in all its various stages up to the most desperate degree 
of wickedness. Alas, alas ! what sights for a boy I and what 
a contrast did it present to the peaceful aspect of " Bob's 
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Sunday at home V^ Ah^ how he did wish for that — and how 
his mother wished for it ! — and how his father said, in reply to 
her aspirations, "Never mind; let ns fill our bags with gold, 
and we will go back to Old England and spend our Sundays 
like Christians." *' What a comfort V^ thought the wife and 
little Bob. 

Nothing has a greater power upon the mind in those 
r^ons than the thoughts of a quiet day at home : and the 
Sunday is for the most part in England a quiet day; and it 
is no wonder that there is a deep sigh for the quiet village 
church, the jingling bells, and even the drowsy sermon — 
alas ! too common in many of our churches. Bob especially 
wished to get back home; but, alas ! poor feUow, he had many 
severe trials to pass through ere that time should arrive, of 
which I must present a few particulars. 
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HIS was one of the oldest 
of English pastimes, and 
we do not see why it might 
not be imitated by boys 
and girls of the present 
day. In former times it 
made a considerable figure 
at parish festivals ; and the 
Manbys and the Caustons 
of that day, full of acro- 
batic agility as they now 
are, used to dance this 
English fandango with becoming spirit, led by the dulcet 
sounds of minima organs. 

Those who in ancient times composed this May game 
dance— for it was a dance for May, still kept up by the 
honourable fraternity of chimney-sweepers — were Robin 
Hood, Little John, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, the Queen of 
the May, the Fool, the Piper, and several morris-dancers. 
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habited, as it appears, in yarious modes ; and to these a hobby- 
horse, "with St. George on horseback and a dragon, between 
whom, to finish the spectade, was a regular fight. 

The 1st of May, which corresponded to onr 12th of May, 
was the principal time for this dance to take place. That was 
a day — a day of days for the merrie people of England, then ; 
and the ecdesiastical authorities, so far from trying to stop 
innocent recreations, did their best to promote it. Then had 
we dances, and merry-makings, and picnicing, and all sorts of 
fun. Yes, real fun, — broadcast and thick sown, too. King 
Henry VIII. rose on May-day very early ; he went abroad 
with his courtiers to fetch may or green boughs ; they with 
their bows and arrows shooting in the wood. " Every parish 
had its maying, and did fetch in maypoles with divers war- 
like shows, with good archers, plenty of ladies (good master 
chronicler!), morris-dancers, posturers, tumblers, Jacks-in-the- 
green, and Lady Maries to match without number.'' 

The characters to be sustained : — 1st, the Fool, and very 
properly, for the fools are by far the most numerous of 
mankind — Whence their representative was put in the first 
place. 2nd, was the Morisco or Moor, from whence the 
dance is derived. 8rd, was Tom the Piper. 4th, a private 
gentleman — a country squire, perhaps; then Maid Marian, 
Friar Tuck, the Queen of the May, 8a5. 

The Fool played the principal character, and was dressed in 
a cap and bells. He was the fellow put forward especially to 
amuse and delight the assembly. He was full of the fun of 
assumed gabyism or ignorance, doing all sorts of absurdities, 
and always getting into a mess, just as boys do when they 
play the fool. He had gibes and jests^ and funny tales, at 

B 
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command — and sharp retorts, too, that^ although they smacked 
of half-wittedness, were very fitting. 

The hobby-horse was represented by a man equipped with 
as much pasteboard as was sufficient to form the head and 
hinder parts of a horse, the defects of that quadruped being 
concealed by a long mantle that nearly touched the ground. 
The performer on this occasion exerted all his skill in 
burlesque horsemanship. The hobby-horse also at times 
performed the part of a juggler. Sometimes the horse was 
trained to carry in his mouth the ladle for collecting the 
money that was given. 

In Queen Elizabeths time, the noblemen and courtiers of 
the palace thought it no mean thing to be allowed to play 
morris, when Lord High Treasurers, and Secretaries of State, 
and Lord High Admirals played the leading characters, and 
.the Virgin Queen was Queen of the May. Let us follow in 
the wake of this pattern of English customs, and bring from 
the grave again some of those ancient sports, to cheer these 
hard days of labour and endurance, in which, from the school 
to the grave, we pass away the* precious stuff of our life, with 
little of comfort, and less of hope. 
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AND HOW TO MANUFACTUKE THEM. 




^ HOSTS are of very ancient date. The 
regions of antiquity are full of them^ 
and both sacred and profane history 
afford evidence of their being believed 
in by all the early nations of the earth- 
There is the Witch of Endor, who 
called up the spirit of Samuel. There 
are also the ghosts of the Egyptian and 
Greek mysteries^ and the poetic ones of Homer and 
YirgO^ and the ghosts of the Middle Ages^ generally of 
saints and virgins; and so we proceed downwards to 
the celebrated "Cock-lane Ghosf and the cock-and- 
bull-story ghosts of the spiritualists. 

The days are^ I suppose^ gone by for boys and girls to be 
frightened by old bogie^ or by the black man in the coal- 
cellar, or by the ghost of the grim scrag of mutton, which 
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appeared to the -stadent when making onion-porridge, and 
which coming down the chimney portentously, he stuck his 
fork into and made a substantial dish of mutton-broth. Our 
modem boys and girls have been taught better, and instead 
of being frightened by ghosts and hobgoblins, now are all 
mustered together to see Mr. Pepper at the Polytechnic. 

And that gentleman tells them how easy it is to make 
ghosts by means of the oxyhydrogen gas and concave 
mirrors, with angles of incidence and angles of reflection; 
but he is very careful not to tell you the modvbs operandi, 
which is very simple, as I will show you, and which I detailed 
in my book of Natural Philosophy, published more than 
twenty years ago. By following my instructions, everybody 
may, if they like, make ghosts for themselves, and, with other 
optical amusements, make a most inviting batch of Christmas 
entertainment. The appearance of the image in the air has 
been productive of many agreeable deceptions. If an object, 
as A B G, a bottle half filled with water, be held before a 




concave mirror D, the image of the bottle will be seen inverted, 
but the mind will conceive the water to be in that part of the 
bottle which appears to be lower. If the cork be now taken 
outy and the mouth of the bottle be held downwards, as the 
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water runs out the illnsion of the mind will be such that the 
bottle will seem to fill till all the water be gone. 

It is npon this principle that the ghost of the Polytechnic 
is efiected, and it is easy to show how this seemingly mira- 
culous picture is produced. If a partition be made between 
two rooms^ as A^ haying a small square hole in the centre^ 




as at B^ and in the back room^ or underneath a stage or plat- 
form^ a concave mirror, E P, be placed, with an inverted 
figure, G ; this figure will be seen by the eye, G, as standing 
immediately before the square. The course of the line D 
shows the reaction of the rays. Sometimes a spectral ap- 
pearance has been exhibited by these means, which vanishes 
at the 'approach of the spectator. Sometimes, the mirror 
being properly focussed, the spectator may put his hand 
through the spectral appearance, which is nothing but a reflec- 
tion in the air. This is done in the ghost scenes at the 
Polytechnic. 
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A FLESH AND BLOOD GHOST STORY; 

OB, 

THE GHOST OF THE GRAMPUS. 




HE Grampns was not 
a ship of war. There 
was a Orampus in the 
navy, an old gun-brig, 
one of those wretched 
craft to which has been 
given the name of sea- 
coffins. She was an 
unlucky ship, and went 
down with all hands 
on board in the Bay of Fundy, about sixty years ago. Our 
old Grampus was a brig too, and a very slow old coach, heavy 
and tench-nosed, and cod-bellied, and black, and smelt of bilge- 
water, and the heterogeneous scent which a miscellaneous 
series of cargoes, and a succession of hot climates and cold 
climates never fail to engender. She was a brig of about four 
hundred tons, and was manned by one Captain — so they called 
him by courtesy — Captain Jockablock; Jem Gaskel^ a mate; 
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five men^ and a couple of bojs. I had been out in a vastly 
better ship^ called the Syren^ but had fallen from the topmast 
head and got invalided. I was only sixteen years of age 
when this accident happened^ when we were at Ceylon. The 
doctor said I had better go home as soon as possible ; and so 
the Grampus heaving out of the harbour about a week after 
my "concussion,^ I was put on board of her, and she set sail 
for England with a miscellaneous cargo. 

On our voyage home we had to pass round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and when at Cape Town we shipped a black 
cook, who turned up rather obstreperous, because the captain 
would not let his wife join him on the voyage, after having 
stipulated to do so. However, they quieted him by a good 
cobbing, and the ship proceeded on her voyage ; but when 
they got into the broad swell of the Atlantic, somehow or 
other the coffee didn^t agree with the sailors, and the black 
cook was suspected of an attempt to poison the whole crew ; 
so the captain, or skipper, put the poor fellow in chains, 
flogged hun, and then hooped him up in a cask on deck, 
leaving only a few holes at the top of the cask for the poor 
fellow to breathe by. But the weather came on very hot, 
the wounds festered, his chains eat into them, and what 
with the misery of the confined space, the want of air, and 
the agony endured, the cook at the end of three days breathed 
his last. 

The captain was dreadfully alarmed when he found the 
cook had died from the effects of his cruelty ; and the man 
who administered the cat to him was also in a pucker ; and so 
also was the man who hooped the cask, and the chap that 
helped him. The mate also felt some compunction, for it 
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was he who had chai^d the poor black with an attempt at 
poisoning^ and who had in the moment of suspicion thrust a 
red-hot toasting fork into his back. And even the two bojs who 
had declared to what they never saw^ to make the case against 
the cook look as black as his own body — they too were 
frightened. So frightened, indeed, were all on board, except 
myself, who had nothing to do with the matter^ that none 
could be found to give the black man Christian burial, 
although it was well known he was a Methodist; so instead of 
taking him out of the cask, the cask, with him in it, was rolled 
overboard into the sea, where it floated and twisted till it 
became a speck to the spectators, and finally vanifihed firom 
their sight. 

Perhaps, if this had been the end of the affair, it might in 
due course of time, have been forgotten ; but it was not : for 
soon after the " cook'' was out of sight, a tempest came on, 
with lots of lightning and a prodigious cargo of thunder ; the 
sea rose, and the wind roared ; and such a fearful tumult of 
the air, sea, and sky took place, as to make every one tremble, 
and all of us to think that it was the old black cook who was 
cooking the elements into this prodigious ebullition. And 
when, in the midst of the tempest, a broad flash of lightning 
revealed the cask with the cook in it bearing down on the 
weather-bow furiously upon us, it was enough to make us all 
tremble. And so our skipper let the old brig down the wind, 
which flew off from the approaching "ctiik'' with the wings 
of an eagle. 

We saw no more of the poor cook. He was probably 
bolted by a shark, cask and all, for these fish have a prodigious 
swallow, but his spirit walked abroad on the old Grampus. 
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The captain was very uneasy at his night- watch^ and although 
the storm was over, night after night did he cast a fearful eye 
over the deep, expecting a farther vision of the " cook and 
cask/' The mate did the same ; and so did the men, and so 
did the cahin-boys. I had no hand in the deed -of deaths 
and therefore I had no fear. 

We had put in at a little port on the western coast of 
Afirica to take in water and vegetables ; but it so happened that 
we went into the little bay at the height of the spring-tides, 
and were detained for several days before our vessel could be 
got out of the harbour. While lying there, we had many 
black men on board, and we all were afraid of the sight of a 
black man : even I, who had nothing to fear, began to catch 
the infection, and was glad when we got safely under weigh 
again, which we did as speedily as possible, and in the course 
of ten or eleven days reached the Cape. 

As soon as we got there, we found the mate had made up 
his mind to leave the ship, which he did by taking French 
leave and bolting without beat of drum; the foremast man 
followed his example, and after him the headmast man, and 
then the two boys, and nobody was left in the ship but me and 
the captain. The mate had for several days declared the 
ship was haunted, and that some gigantic arm had tried to 
strangle him as he lay in his berth ; the men also said that the 
ghost of the black man had tried to pull them out of bed 
more than once, and the boys said that they had been squeezed 
almost to death in their hammocks by some imknown arm. 
The captain could not attest to so much as this, but he had 
heard mysterious rustlings and rattlings in his state cabin, 
and a curtain which used to hang over a little port-hole of 
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window on one side had been torn from its fi^tenings and 
whisked np into a kind of ball in a most miraculous manner^ 
round which had collected some tufts of black woolly hair 
just like that on the head of the cook. 

What to do the captain knew not. He went on shore and 
made vain attempts to get the deserters to return ; but it was 
of no use, and he feared to stir too much in the matter^ for 
fear he should be taken up for the black man's murder. He 
tried to ship other hands ; but the scandal had got wind that 
the ship was haunted, and the most whimsical and ridiculous 
stories were afloat concerning the things heard, felt, known, 
and experienced in the fatal. ship. 

In this dilemma the captain knew not what plan to pursue 
so as to get his cargo out and ship cleared, but learned that a 
vessel had just reached a port dose by, in which was his 
brother, and he asked me if I would mind taking chaise of 
the ship while he went overland to the port ; and he hoped, 
by bringing his brother round when his ship should be 
discharged, that the difSculties of his situation might be 
amended. 

As I had no fear about me of the supernatural, and as my 
strength had now fully returned, I believed I should be a 
match for any natural occurrence, and willingly agreed to his 
request. He took me at my word, started the same afternoon, 
and left me '' alone in my glory '' on board the Grampus, 
with her cargo just as it was upon her entrance into port. 
I was not exactly cognizant of what the cargo might be, but 
I knew it was what is caUed a general cargo, and might 
contain something of everything, from a mouse-trap to a 
mangle, and from a drum of figs to a box of Dutch cheeses, 
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for what I knew and for what I cared, except so far as there 
was nothing very offensive as regards smell, and nothing 
likely to engender spontaneous combustion and blow up the 
yessel with me in it. 

But I did not trouble myself much about the cargo. I 
did think a little of the ghost, but not to any foolish extent, 
and so I took up my residence in the old ship, with two 
*' comforters '' in the shape of a couple of bottles of rum, 
and two "protectors'' in the shape of a couple of pistols, 
and one " hanger-on '' in the shape of a cutlass, and tried to 
make myself as cosy as possible. I had the captain's cabin all 
to myself, a good bed to lie on, a look-out at one of the port 
windows, and as much buscuit and dried fish as I liked to 
amuse myself with. But more than this, as the captain was 
a man of a serious turn of mind, he left in the cabin some 
good 'books, as he called them, for me to read, one of which 
was the Arian's and Socinian's Certainty of Condemnation ; 
another was the strange and awful Confessions of an old 
Witch who was swum at Sudbury, and a third was a new and 
illustrated edition of the Newgate Calendar. I looked for a 
Bible, Testament, or Prayer Book, but could find neither. 

For the first week of my sleeping on board the old ship 
things went on smoothly enough. I used to smoke my pipe 
on deck till the stars told me it was time to go to my berth, 
to which I went night after night as regularly as clock-work. 
Once, however, I fancied I heard footsteps or something like 
them traversing between decks ; but then I was satisfied that 
if any feet caused those sounds, they could not be the feet of 
a ghost — for I recollected that the ghost in Hamlet wore 
padded stockings, and always glided along the stage without 
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noise^ as did the Corsican Brothers^ and the ghosts in the 
tent scene in King Richard the Thirds and those in the 
banquet scene in Macbeth^ and so on of all other ghosts 
that I could think of; and I took great pains to rake them 
all up to amuse myself with on the midnight watches, and to 
fortify myself against any unearthly noises. I also took the 
precaution to shut and bolt the companion door which led 
to my cabin, and to put my pistols under my pillow or over 
my heady and my cutlass by the side of my bed^ so that if any* 
thing did come I should be prepared. 

I had gone on ^^ quite serene '' for above a week^ and the 
middle of the second week had arrived finding me laughing 
at the fears of others, and free from any of my own, when 
one night I was awakened by a strange sensation as if a cold 
hand lay upon my face, and as my consciousness increased 
I was almost certain I felt it suddenly withdrawn. I fancied 
too that I heard a faint gliding sound rustle across the state 
room and die away beyond the bulkhead that formed the end 
of it, and I strained my eyes in that direction through the 
intense darkness to try if I could distinguish any object. 
My belief was that somebody had entered the ship and laid 
his hand on my face in search of plunder, not knowing that 
any one slept on board : but on turning out and examining 
the door, I found it fastened on the inside just as I had left 
it ; and on going out into the cabin, everything was in its 
place, for I struck a light on purpose to be certain. 

During the interval of a week I was disturbed from my 
sleep three times in a similar manner, and always without 
fiirdier elucidation of the cause. Once I thought I beard a 
kind of twittering whistle uttered as the cold hand was passed 
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across my throaty but I could distiuguish no words, and I 
▼ainly attempted to grasp hold of anything that might be 
near by extending my arms round about the bed. I tried 
to account for the annoyance by supposing a mouse or rat 
paid me a visit, for there were several holes by which they 
could enter, although there was nothing whatever in the state 
room to tempt their appetites. Still there was something 
in the touch not like the patting of a rat^s paws, as the 
feet of these vermin though very cold are but small, and 
could not have conveyed the sensation of a broad, heavy hand 
or arm laid sometimes over the face or on the throat, which 
was the feeling I experienced. Besides, I more than once per- 
ceived the withdrawing of the strange limb, and from several 
little circumstances I deduced that the whole arm was placed 
on my pillow and suddenly snatched away. I felt bothered. 

Without being superstitious, I naturally began to grow 
nervous. The old cook would rise before my mind, especially 
the hooping of him in the cask, and his imploring look at me. 
But still I did not believe in ghosts, and knew that, sick as I 
was on board ship, I could not have helped the poor man. 
Yet I thought I might have done something for him by 
expostulation with the captain ; and again, that as I had had 
no hand in the cruel deed, it was now my duty to report the 
proceedings to the authorities, that both captain and crew 
might be brought to justice ; and I must own that when these 
thoughts came across my mind, I was unnerved. But then, 
again, I said to myself, '^ The hand or arm of a ghost can't 
press with the force of some pounds weight upon a fellow's 
face : this is too heavy a work for a spirit, which is an im- 
material body, without form, weight, or consistence.'* 
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While I continued awake^ I burned a lights which I extin- 
guished when about to resign myself to forgetfulness^ for fear 
of accidents ; and I was never disturbed while I kept watch, 
although I maintained it long past the hour of the visit. 
But as soon as I was asleep^ which was immediately after I 
had put out my candle, the cold, chilly touch weighed for a 
moment on my eyelids, and glanced off when I awoke, followed 
by the same dead, rustling, unearthly sound, and the half- 
whispered titter. 

At length, being resolved, neither to give way to the insidious 
suggestions of superstition which occasionally crept into my 
mind, nor to endure the repeated breakings of my rest, the 
only comfort I at the time enjoyed, I conceived several plans 
for the detection of the intruder, and the first I put in practice 
was this : — 

In order to render myself wakeful and watchful, I spent the 
whole of one afternoon in trying to sle^p; and by means of 
darkening the cabin, I did sleep for several hours. At bed- 
time I placed a candle in a dark lanthom, which I concealed 
by my bedside, so that not one ray of light emanated from it, 
and I turned in, determined to lie awake all the night. 
However, in spite of my resolution, I dropped into a doze a 
little before midnight, — so strong is the force of habit, as well 
of the body as of the mind. I did not, however, sleep as 
soundly as if I had not reposed in the evening, and I was 
aroused by an indistinct sound, which came from some part of 
the ship close to the cabin. 

Those who have sat up late, and slept in their chair, and 
awoke suddenly in the dead of the night, may have occasion- 
ally experienced a confused, depressed, half-superstitious state 
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of things or ideas upon first breaking from their slumbers 
and finding themselves left in the dark hy their expended 
lamp^ — eold^ cheerless^ and scarcely conscious of their exact 
situation. Such were my feelings upon being disturbed from 
my sleep^ heightened by variouGf attendant circumstances^ 
such as the expected visit of a ghost^ and the beating of the 
rising tide at the sides of the ship^ which racked and pitched 
slightly under the influence of a high wind. It was a cold 
November's nighty and I had not yet got warm in bed. I 
had refrained from taking my evening's glass of grog^ that 
I might be awake^ and a thousand nameless uncomfortable 
feelings harassed me, without any specific distress or pain or 
assignable cause. In fact^ to use a sailor's phrase^ I awoke 
in the " horrors/' and the certainty of having heard an un- 
accountable sound near me did not dispel them. I resolved^ 
however, neither to move nor draw breath audibly, that I 
might run the better chance of entrapping the troublesome 
sprite ; and, indeed, I felt a disposition to breathe short and lie 
still, which was very favourable to my purpose. I felt chilled 
throughout, and timid, though determined not to be so, and I 
was holding my teeth close, that they might not chatter, when 
suddenly the cold, heavy, damp touch of something like a 
naked arm was placed across my open eyes, which, upon my 
shrinking involuntarily, was as suddenly withdrawn. Sum- 
moning my courage, I shook off a tremor that had seized 
my frame, and, bolting upright in bed, laid hold of my dark 
lauthom, and turned it so as to throw a blaze of light over 
the state room ; and judge of my terror when I beheld — ^not a 
ghost, not a thief — but a tall, dark-coloured serpent, standing 
nearly erect by my bedside, with its eyes brightly gleaming 
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from a head frightful and appalling beyond description. 
.Never in my life had I seen such a fearful object ; for to the 
usual hideous and disgusting aspect of a snake, were added, 
as they say, " features peculiarly its own/^ and which had to 
me a truly frightful appeiurance. The light of my lanthom, 
increased in brightness by a polished steel reflector, fell in 
a glare upon the horrible spectre, and I saw distinctly that 
its mouth was wide open, armed with large crooked fangs, 
and furnished with a long tongue that vibrated menacingly 
beyond its jaws. Its head was rather small, but on either 
side its neck was swoUen out to an immense size — inflated, as 
I imagined, with poison, to the amount of about a quart in 
each reservoir. To think of this being squirted over a fellow 
— ^and I really thought it was coming, the reptile looked so 
savage — ^was appalling ; and I felt almost paralyzed as I sup- 
posed it was just going to spring, and seize hold of me, and 
smother me with its poison. But what seemed to me equally 
dreadful, was, that in the bloated mass which bolstered round the 
collar were things that appeared like two wide eyes, in addition 
to the small ones in its head ; and this sight almost convinced 
me that the monster could only be some diabolical spirit, for 
I knew that no animals but insects have more than than a pair 
of visual organs. In a state of mingled awe, doubt, and 
dismay, I remained holding my lanthom, and staring at the 
dire countenance of the serpent, which all the while stood 
erect, waving its body in the manner of a rope shaken at one 
end, while its tongue played round its lips, its eyes flashed 
and its scales glittered. I felt, or fancied I felt, fascinated by 
its glance, aid began to give myself up for lost; for I had 
heard of the power of fascination possessed by snakes, which 
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deprives the victim of energy to escape or defend itself. 
Besides^ this creature^ serpent^ or demon was not a small 
enemy of the Idnd^ for it stood nearly four fiset from thefloer^ 
which^ as my bed was fixed down low^ brought its head nearly 
level with my face ; and my fear of moving, lest I should pro- 
voke it to dart upon me, held me in a state of stillness as 
complete as if I had been riveted by the baneful influence of 
which I was so much afraid. Had it not been from an innate 
disbelief in the existence of hobgoblins, I should probably 
have spoken to this dragon who thus kept me at bay ; for it 
had all the appearance of a demon, as far as the imagination 
could array an evil spirit in a visible form. But terror, not- 
withstanding, kept my tongue quiet ; and while either of us 
seemed disposed to do nothing but stare at each other, sud- 
denly my candle, which was nearly burnt out^ sank in the 
socket, and the flame expired. All my horrors at this 
moment were nothing to what seized me when I found 
myself exposed in darkness to the venomous fury of an un- 
known though undoubtedly a dangerous serpent. A long 
hiss which it uttered, and which I deemed preferable to its 
springing at me, wound up my feelings to a pitch of desperation; 
and, having nothing else at hand, I dashed my dark lanthom 
to the place where it had stood when my light was extinguished. 
Whether my missile struck the reptile or fiend I know not, 
but a horrible hissing filled the state room, and a rattling and 
groping noise succeeded ; and in a short time I heard the 
enemy behind the bulkhead retreating swiftly, indicated by 
its repeated sibilations growing less audible. 

Bathed in a cold sweat, and stiffened with fear as I was, I 
leaped out of bed as soon as I was assured that the demon 
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was at some distance, and I ran stumbling upon deck as fast 
as I could, where I remained till daylight. I then called a 
boat, and went on shore to relate my adventures to the 
captain. 

The skipper heard my relation with a little indication of 
disbelief, till I came near to the end of it; but when I came 
to describe the visage of the apparition, he fell into such a 
violent laughter that I fancied he would have given up the 
ghost in the convulsions of his mirth. At length he became 
calm ; and while he wiped tears of merriment from his eyes, 
he told me he believed my vision of Lucifer, which I called it, 
was nothing else than a large cobra de capella, or . hooded 
snake, which had belonged to the cook who had been so 
inhumanly cooped up in the cask. This serpent he had 
bought of some jugglers in India, it seemed, as I afterwards 
learned by inquiry. "And so,'' said the captain, "it is no 
wonder that we were to have been poisoned. The cook had 
bought him abroad for this purpose, no doubt. And thus,'' 
he continued, putting on a triumphant look, " my conscience 
is set at ease." 

This was not by any means so clear to me ; but I thought it 
no business of mine to upset the skipper's faith and consola- 
tion. But my own private opinion was, that the poor cook 
had been barbarously used, and that those who cooped him 
up in the cask ought to have been brought to justice. This, 
however, was impossible. The captain soon got fresh hands on 
board; the circumstances of my sleeping in the ship and 
the story of the snake allayed the superstition, and soon we 
left the Cape with a fair wind. On the passage to England, 
the cobra was caught by one of the sailors who had seen the 
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same sort of animals playing all sorts of tricks, such as 
dancing, tumbling, and the like, before the Indian jugglers. 
He caused it to do the same by giving it a few tunes now and 
then &om an old hautboy, and the monster of evil became a 
pet and was a great favourite on board the ship. His eyes, 
and his wings, and his great ears and bags of poison, his 
forked tongue, fanged mouth, glittering scales, and quivering 
tail, so far &om being a terror, were the subjects of many a 
joke. He was carefully fed and tenderly nursed, and, when 
we got to England, fetched no less a sum than fifteen pounds, 
being bought by the proprietor of a celebrated itinerant wild- 
beast caravan. His picture was drawn ten times his original 
size for the diorama outside the show, and all his furious, 
ferocious, hideous, and terrible features magnified to captivate 
the vulgar, who had the pleasure of seeing the original for 
rnily a penny. 
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HAD one of the best and ten- 
derest of mothers, who at a 
very early age impressed upon 
me the wickedness of "bird^s- 
nesting/^ So I never was a bird^s- 
iie&ter in the usual acceptance of the 
term, and my father allowed of no 
such amusement ; but I was very fond of 
stviidying the habits of birds, insects, and 
such tilings. One time, I knew a place 
which fur many years had been almost 
annually chosen as the habitation of a pair 
of torn-tits {Farm caruleus) : whether the same 
couple had been the constant occupants, I must 
leave others bo guess. The spot chosen was a 
hole in a vrtSl opening into a dark chamber^ 
and inJtotiife mgmng, L could. gmg without being observed 
by theBiftraHfiiiHite. 

These fevouringj circumstances not being of every-day 
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ottmrrence, I leeolved to 8?ail myself of them shonid thk 
pkoe again be selected as a Jutbitastiim. As a preliminBTy 
step, I placed a small «qiiafe box in the hole^ wi& a view 
not only to my own aconwiTnodatian, but that of the birds 
also; for (the hole came through the wall^ and against it, but 
not. quite dose, was plaoed a shutter; and before I gave them 
the box, many a bit of gneen moss did Tom and Peggy bring 
for theirjnest, which fell down one after the other between 
the shutter and the wall. Indeed, I have seen more tiian 
a Jiat cram-fuU of moss disposed of in this way before the 
birds had^een able to commencae the formation of the nest. 

Apairof birds soon took possession of the box; and^ pleased 
that my scheme was likely to succeed, delight took possession 
of me, and many, and with short times between, were the 
visits that I paid to my Httie protegSs. \GrY soon the nest 
was almost finished, and I waited impatiently for the appear- 
ance of the first egg. 

Day after day I inspected the box, but no e^^ did I find. 
I began to think that either a bat or a mouse must be the 
manufieicturer; for there was very little appearance of ^^ archi- 
tecture,^' — ^the brown moss seemed to be just laid on the box. 
I therefore examined the nest, and I found, carefully hidden^ 
with apparent careleasness^ three beautiful eggs. The nest 
was thus covered after the deposit of each egg. I believe 
one was laid every morning, till the number was completed, 
when the birds began to sit; and, of course, the eggs were 
not afterwards covered. Fourteen days (I believe fourteen) 
brought to light a fine family of little ones. We three — ^that 
is, the father, mother, and myself — ^were all very happy with 
our fine prospect ; but in a few days, one of the old ones. 
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I suppose^ was brought lifeless to the ground hj a stone from 
the hand of a wicked^ mischievous lad. The young ones died 
in a few hours. Indeed^ I am not aware that the widowed 
bird ever visited the nest after he lost his mate. Thus ended 
the first trial. 

In the following springs another nest was built^ eggs were 
laid, and the birds bega.n to sit. In order to ascertain whether 
birds sit ''so hard'' as is represented, I repeatedly disturbed 
the hen whilst on the nest, and several times with a start 
which actually turned her topsy-turvy, but never| frightened 
her &om her nest. In due time I had a brood of tom-tits. 
When they were first hatched, she then sat upon the young 
ones several hours during the day. This time was gradually 
shortened, till they were sufficiently fledged not to require 
such a protection from the air. So far as I ascertained, they 
were fed entirely with small grubs and caterpillars. Many 
of these were brought from some apple trees growing near, 
but I never observed a single bud of any kind ; and I was 
induced to believe, they are at this time of the year very 
useful in freeing the blossoms of fruit-trees from vermin of 
the kind aforesaid. 

Next, as to the method by which the nest was keptj^dean 
and wholesome. Some time after the young ones were 
hatched, I noticed that the old bird, having fed the young 
ones, did not immediately fly away or leave the nest, but 
waited. a few seconds; and if the young one which had just 
received the food had any inclination to mute, it immediately 
changed its position by locating the tail where the head had 
previously been. The excrement, when voided, was imme- 
diately taken up by the beak of the old bird, aild thrown out 
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of the nest. I observed this process so frequently, that I am 
satisfied the old birds always stayed a few seconds ; and if the 
young one retained its position^ which was often the case^ 
the old birds flew away. 

The young birds grew very fast j but, when nearly fledged, 
the nest was discovered by some idle lads, who took them 
from their dean, warm, soft nest, and from their parent birds, 
and one by one deliberately pelted them to death. Such 
was the untoward result of my second attempt to rear a 
brood of tom-tits. 

My next attempt was to hang up a small box, with a hole 
just loose enough to admit a small bird, against the wall of 
an out-building, in hopes that some confiding tom-tit would 
adopt it as a habitation. The first summer, Tom did not 
come; at least, he did not build. The second summer, I was 
one day walking past, when I heard a noise as if some bird 
was confined in the box, and beating the side with its wings. 
I found it was ^' Tommy ^^ building its nest : the noise, which 
I often heard afterwards, was made by the bird, as I suppose, 
adjusting the moss. The nest was completed, the eggs were 
laid; and so hard did the old bird sit, that I several times 
carried the box into the house, a distance of forty or fifty 
yards, yet she never attempted to escape. It is true, I closed 
the opening; but she made no efforts to stir from the nest. 
The result of this last trial was just what I wished : the young 
birds ^^ flew/' to the great discomfiture of the old gardener, 
who thought I must be out of my senses to turn out a brood 
of such mischievous little '^warmint,'' as he called them. 
For my part, I am satisfied of their utility ; for the benefit 
derived from their labour in freeing the blossoms of fruit- 
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trees from noxious insects otrfbalances the little liberties 
which they undoubtedly do take with the buds of trees^ more 
especially of gooseberry trees. 

I must say, that notwithstanding my want of success in my 
fijfSt attempt, I ^perieneed a^irast deal of pleasure in studying 
the instincts and habits of these little birds. l%e more I 
became acquainted with them and «aw iheir ways, the more 
I loved and admired them ; -and often were my heart and mind 
raised towards the great and good Creator, whose wisdom 
is so wonderfully displayed among the smallest as well as 
among the greatest of his works. Depend upon it, Nature 
is ever ready to give and to teach us lessons of love and 
goodness, if we are ready to receive them; and whether we 
travel amid the snows of Nova Zembla, or the deserts of 
the torrid zone, or among the mazes of the forests of the 
mighty Amazon, we shall always *find a marvellous fund of 
objects to excite our admiration ; for the providence of God 
is universal, and His tender mercies are over all His works, 
to lead us to worship and to praise. 
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FAIRY REVELS. 

THE SEIRITS' CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 




ERMANY is the land for spirits, hob- 
goblins, elves, and other curiosities of 
a like character. The German himself 
is little more than a bundle of spirits:; 
a German boy is full of the won- 
derful, and mixes up with his reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, stories of de- 
mons and captive maidens, and tricks 
of wizard necromancy, which throw 
Jiim quite off his balance at about six- 
teen, so that he is rarely able to get on 
ifhe high stool in the merchant's offioe 
'Until at an age when Englifih boys 'hs«e 
imaie flieir tfertimB. 1 will tell you 
one xSiAxese G^rbehbi Atoms. 
^ Youiimylia«e1uardofthe'6p0etEe(i0f i^ "QnllLe 

Hartz mountains, in certain ^seasons of the year, travellers are 
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surprised to behold at sunrise^ or soon after, an enormons 
giant imitating their actions as in a looking-glass. The 
spectre form is nothing more than the reflection of their 
figures in the mists of the mountain, and is a natural hob- 
goblin. But in the same mountains there has been, according 
to report, at Christmas time, an enormous Jack Frost — ^a 
giant that appears on the tops of the hills near the forests. 
He is gaunt, grim, and ugly, with an enormous mouth, open 
-wide enough to swallow half the little boys in Germany; and 
woe be to those who get a sight of this terrible monster ! for 
whoever should do so is sure to meet with mishaps and 
disasters of no common character. 

Well, it was on Christmas Eve, in the year 1800, that two 
brothers, Gaspar and Jerrold Hoshbrochspacken, with their 
sister, had to pass through the Forest of Holstein on their 
way home, after spending their Christmas Eve in the lordly 
mansion of Baron Heinstaffekine, where they had been merry- 
making till the small hours began their chime. It was a night 
of extreme coldness. The frosty winds whistled a melancholy 
dirge through the fir trees j the mists were wafted above their 
tops and down among their stems in fitful clouds ; and the 
three young travellers had no sooner entered the forest 
than muttering thunder was heard, accompanied by blue 
flashes of lightning, which seemed to render the darkness 
visible. The moon was indeed up, but she held her head 
askance, only now and then showing herself with a hollow 
and ghastly aspect; so, what with one thing and the 
other, Gttspar, Jerrold, and their sister Geraldine were a little 
bit frightened, especially when they found that they had lost 
their way in the forest, and everything became of one colour 
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and was a»^black as pitch. While in the terror of this darkness^ 
a sudden and miraculous brightness appeared all around tfaem^ 
and» looking upwards, what was their dismay to see the grim 
qiectre of the Hartz leering at them from the midst of a 
doud high above the tops of the forest pines ! Gaspar imme- 
diately drew his sword and made essay to strike a blow at the 
monster, who thereupon gare a loud and hollow laugh, which 
made all the trees rustle and shake in a tremor of fear. At the 
same moment Jerrold and* Geraldine were swept off by an 
unknown hand, and lost all sense or sight of the natural 
objects of cxeation, being suddenly transported into spirit- 
land. 

There appeared to the astonished view of the brother and 
sister, a vast hall, in ihe centre of which stood the giant of the 
Hartz. Around him, swarming in every possible variety 
of form, were thousands of disembodied spirits, while that of 
a beautiful female was sailing on with gossamer wings over 
all the rest. She was a fresh comer from the gardens of 
Hades, . and, with all the others> was come to receive her 
sentence prior to being sent back again to the regions of 
mortality to undergo the penalties incurred during their life- 
time of sin and misery. 

Geraldine was placed in a seat by the side of the judge 
Minos, and listened attentively to the sentences pronounced 
upon the unfortunate spirits as they presented themselves, 
Alas ! they were too numerous to be listened to individually; 
but some of the sins of the younger people — ^the little folk, as 
they are called — ^were remarkable, and related to little faults, 
which beginning in very small seeds, grew into gigantic vices. 
Little fibs, little arts^ little prevarications, little cruelties, even 
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Utile thoughtlessness^ had done their work in bringing little 
people to this place of retribution. 

Presently there was a great hubbub^ and all at once the 
figures were changed into figures of another kind, and were 
seen engaged in every sort of employment; for the judge 
considered that the constant employment of the mind and 
body, or real labour, prevented to a great extent the intru- 
sion of little sins. And so all were set to work for a brief 
space, with a view to the " perfect cure'* of their various evil 
propensities j and it was a very happy sight to see every one 
labouring to overcome his or her vices in their new and 
exceedingly grotesque characters. 

Gaspar found himself in the middle of this assembly, and 
beheld all with wonder; while the fair G^raldine, having 
strayed farther into the woods, came upon the genius of Evil, 
an old hag drawn by two grey grimalkins in a hideous car. 
Abashed at the sight of her innocence and beauty, the old 
creature fell to the earth ; and Geraldine, from the cup of a 
convolvulus, saw her sink down to the regions of eternal 
night, cats and all. 

The object of this story is to show the evil arising from 
the commission of little faults, and the advantage there is 
from doing what is right at all times, and walking in the 
path of duty and the regions of light. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE PALL OP JERUSALEM. 



SECOND AND THIBD CRUSADES. 

GREAT battle had been 
fought at Antioch, and the 
Crusaders had conquered the 
city. The whole army then 
advanced towards Jerusalem. 
A fierce battle ensued on the 
march; but the Crusaders at 
last gave way, and were 
slaughtered by thousands. 
The loss of the Infidels is 
stated to have been 60,000, 
that of the Crusaders ten 
thousand. The Crusaders' next 
step was the Sacred City ; but, although victorious, they were 
not enabled to march to Jerusalem at once, and had to 
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contend in a petty warfare with all the cities along the coasts 
which were eventually conquered^ and the inhabitants put 
unrelentingly to the sword. 

The soldiers now marched to the Holy City, passing 
through Tripoli and through the country of Sidon. The 
Saracens fled before them ; and they took the direct road 
to Jerusalem^ and soon reached the little city of Emmaus. 
The Holy City was then in view : every heart flowed with 
rapture, and every eye was bathed in tears; the word "Jeru- 
salem!'' was repeated in tumultuous wonder from rank to 
rank ; zeal, love, and piety prevailed ; and all their sorrows, 
troubles, and hardships were forgotten. 

It was a beautiful morning, we are told, in the month of 
June ; and just as the army had reached the summit of one 
of the " hills that surroimdeth Jerusalem,'' the day broke in 
all the majesty of Eastern light ; and the sun arose, and they 
beheld his rays glittering on a rocky steep in the distance 
crowned with turrets and minarets. One loud shout echoed 
from hill to hill; and a joy so ecstatic and intense came at 
once over the multitude, that they laughed and wept by turns, 
grew delirious, fainted, and some are declared to have died 
on the spot from the intensity of their feelings. The soldiers 
became on the instant mere devout pilgrims; they pulled ofi* 
their shoes, the lance and the sword were thrown aside, and 
tears like rain fell upon the ground the Saviour had wept over. 

Jemsalem at the time of the Crusade comprised the hiUs 
of Golgotha, Bezetha, Acn^ and Moriah, Mount Zion being 
at this time without the walls. The garrison consisted of 
more than 40,000 disciplined troops, commanded by Istakar, 
who had filled up all the wdls in the vicinity of the city; and 
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as the streams had been dried up by the sun, such was the 
drought in the Christian camp, now surrounding the walls, 
that a drop of liquid was not to be procured for a piece of 
gold. But, notwithstanding the want of water, and some 
quarrels among the Christian chieftains, the enthusiasm of 
the people continued, and a day was appointed for a solenm 
procession round the walls. The whole army went forth, 
headed by bishops and priests bearing sacred relics and the 
holy banner, attended by martial music, and singing psalms 
and hymns. In the midst, another division of the priests 
bore " the sacred elements of salvation,'^ barefooted ; and the 
warriors foDowed, chanting and singing. On Mount Olivet 
and Mount Zion they fell down on their knees in prayer, the 
Saracens at the same time mocking them, and throwing dirt 
and filth upon the sacred elements and relics. 

The next night, Godfrey removed all his engines, towers, 
and implements of warfare from the spot on which he had taken 
up his position to one less defended by the Saracens. He 
then filled up a part of the valley which lay between him and 
the walls of the city with stone and rubbish, so as to make a 
kind of dry bridge ; and on the 14th of July, 1099, the attack 
commenced. The soldiers of the Crusaders took their places 
in the high wooden towers which had been raised on the 
opposite walls to su a height as to overtop them. The 
catapult! were pushed forwards to batter the defences, and 
the sow was dragged along to sap the foundations, while the 
mangonels and ballista were brought as near as possible to 
cast masses of stone and huge iron darts with the greatest 
possible effect. 

As soon as the Saracens beheld the Christian army in 
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motion, showers of arrows and javelins were poured forth 
from the battlements; and when the towers and the instru- 
ments for the sap came nearer, immense pieces of rock, 
beams of wood, balls of flame, and torrents of Greek fire were 
cast down upon the heads of the Crusaders. Still, however, 
they rushed on undaunted and unchecked ; the knights of the 
highest reputation occupying the upper stories of the towers, 
while Godfrey himself was seen with a bow, exposed to all 
the shafts of the enemy, sending death around him with 
an unerring hand. The conflict raged throughout the day ; 
and strong as were the courage and religious zeal of the 
Christians, yet the triumph lay with the besieged. The great 
tower of the Count of Toulouse was much injured, hundreds 
of men were slain, and on the approach of darkness the 
Crusaders drew off". The city was not yet taken. 

The night was spent both by the besiegers and the 
besieged in alarms ; both parties were intent on restoring 
their injured defences or military engines. The walls of the 
city had many breaches in them, and the camp was open to 
attack on many points; but the spirit of action was not 
relaxed, and when the morning came all was industry and 
bustle. Every Christian seemed fresh and fierce ; the towers 
were again manned with courageous knights. Some mounted 
the summit and second stories, others were at the bottom 
impelling the immense masses, and the battering-rams were 
again in motion. 

The besieged had repaired their mural breaches, and got 
ready their molten lead, boiling oil, and all the dreadful 
stores of barbaric war. Their defence was conducted with 
all the madness of despair and the bravery of men fighting 
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for their lives. The Crusaders were beaten back; some 
of the towers overthrown ; and the soldiers below, writhing 
and groaning in torture from the missiles of fire and oil 
poured upon them, and the huge masses of stone thrown 
from the walls, relaxed their efforts ; the cause of the Crusader 
seemed lost, and the most courageous thought that Heaven 
had deserted its people. 

But at the moment when victory seemed to be denied to 
the soldiers of Christ, and a panic had possessed the people 
of the camp, a knight was seen on Mount Olivet, in radiant 
armour, wearing his glittering shield glowing with the sign 
of the cross, and pointing with his sword towards the 
Holy City. A cry immediately spread through the anny 
that St. George had come from heaven to their assistance, 
and all eyes beheld the figure on which this designation was 
bestowed. The Crusaders now returned to the charge with 
renewed ardour. The whole of the columns advanced, nor 
could women be restrained £rom mingling in the fight. The 
walls were scaled, the gates beaten down. The Duke of 
Lorraine fought with his bow ; near him were Eustace and 
Baldwin, like two lions, on his right and left ; and at the hour 
when the Saviour of the world had been crucified, a soldier 
named Leotold, of Tournay, leaped upon the ramparts. God- 
frey of Bouillon immediately followed, and stood as a conqueror 
on the walls of Jerusalem. The standard of the Cross was now 
erected on one of the principal towers, and with loud shouts 
the whole Crusading army pressed forward to assail the city 
on all points. Breach after breach was made, and a torrent 
of soldiers flowing upwards upon the highest bastions, broke 
like the waves of the sea upon the devoted city. 
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The Mussulmans fought with savage fury, and met the 
besiegers hand to hand at every point. They retreated slowly 
to the temples, and here fought to the very last. The 
Christian soldiers thought of nothing but revenge against the 
enemies of Christ. They drove them through the streets, 
they followed them into their houses, they slaughtered them 
in their temples ; and such was the carnage in the mosque 
of Omar, that the soldiers are said, by a writer who was 
present, to have been red from the greaves to the helm. • 
Ten thousand people were murdered in this sanctuary. No 
place of refuge remained to the vanquished ; all were slain 
that could be found, some with the sword, and some were 
hurled from the tops of the churches, or cast headlong from 
the walls of the citadel. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, upon entering the city after the first 
fiiry of assaidt had passed by, could not refrain from further 
vengeance, but even where slaughter had done its mission 
he drew his sword and murdered the helpless Saracens that 
surrounded him. But after having, as he supposed, revenged 
the cause of Him who forbade vengeance in any form, he 
threw aside his armour, clothed himself in a white mantle, 
and with bare head and naked feet went to the church of the 
Sepulchre, and there prostrated himself in meek humility. 

Jerusalem was now the scene of wonders. According to 
the traditions of the times, the ghosts of those who had been 
slain in the sacred cause from the beginning of the Crusades 
came and rejoiced. The bodies of the saints arose, and the 
spirits of holy men walked abroad and were seen of thousands. 
Jerusalem was in the hands of the Christians ; the Lord had 
avenged his people, and the Infidels were overthrown. 
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On the eighth day after the capture of Jenxsakm^ the 
chieftains and princes of the Crusaders assembled foor the 
election of a king, and, by the common decree of all, GocEfirey 
Bouillon was elected to this high honour. The princes con- 
ducted him in religiooB and stately order to the church which 
covered the tomb of our Lord ; but he refused to wear a 
diadem in the city where his Saviour's sorrows were crowned 
with thorns. 

The reign of Godfrey continued not quite a year. He was 
seized with a fever; but he died full of faith and peace. The 
church of the (Holy Sepulchre received his ashes, and it was 
decreed that this place should be the repository of the kings 
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'What shall I do with my tail ?'' 

HAT a fine place Yar- 
mouth is, everybody 
knows, and how deli- 
ciously the herrings 
smell, and the shrimps, 
and the fish - skins 
frying on the shore. 
Everybody knows the 
Grardens, too — Gar- 
dens only rivalled by 
those of thellesperides, 
and surpassing them 
by reason of your being 
able to go in for a 
penny. Everybody knows also that Yarmouth has roads 
made of salt water— while the principal rows are in the 
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streets. And everybody ought to know that Yarmouth is the 
best possible place for youngsters: such a beautiful shore^ 
such lots of sand ; nobody there can remain long in a state 
of hunger, for they can eat the sand which is (sandwiches) 
there, and get fat on it. 

Well, it was down to Yarmouth that Mrs. Scrougley and 
her family went in the burning weather of last July, four sons 
and five daughters, who when they got there did not know 
what to do with themselves. Master Joseph, son and heir, was 
a bit of a philosopher ; and when he got to Yarmouth, and saw 
the sands and felt the heat, he remembered something about 
the deserts of Arabia, and how ostriches hatched their eggs 
in the sand : so Joe and Sam bought a lot of eggs, and 
covered them up with sand, with the object of having a fine 
brood of chickens. 

When Joe had placed the eggs in the sand, which he did 
about one o'clock in the morning, and when he and Sam 
found there wasn't much signs of their hatching, Sam said 
that Joe must sit on them. Joe declared that the ostriches 
never sat on their eggs, that the sun performed the incubation 
process alone. Then Sam and Joe had an argument about it, 
and then a contention, and then almost a fight ; and then, in 
his rage, Sam sat down plump on the nest of eggs, and got 
up in a state of disagreeableness much better imagined than 
described. 

This was all very fiinny — ^but the children had lots of fun 
while they were there. Sam and Joe got hold of an old 
*' junk^' who used to mind the Nelson's Monument, and they 
almost plagued his life out by asking him to tell them sea- 
stories. He was' one of [our old naval man-of-war's-men. 
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who was with Nelson at the Nile, and Trafalgar, and lotis of 
other places ; and he had seen a good deal of the sea service, 
and could spin very long and very tough yams upon any 
subject whatever connected therewith. The boys bought 
Gibraltar rock of him, and bull's-eyes, and Bonaparte's ribs, 
and other sweetmeats. One of the tales he told was of a 
wonderful dream be once had in Long. 5° KY E., Lat. 17°40' S- 
It was all about mermen and mermaids. 

''Well,'' said the old 'junk,' " we had been splicing the main- 
brace, you see, and I fell asleep abaft the binnacle, and all at 
once I felt myself at the bottom of the sea. — What sort of a 
bottom has it ? Oh, beautiful ! — beautiful grottoes of sparkling 
spar, and fancy shells, and rocks of crystal, and diamonds 
lying about in shoals, and green moss up to your middle, and 
salt-water trees bearing oysters, and crabs and lobsters 
dancing about in the highest delight. But that was nothing 
to the finny-tailed fair ones of the delicious place. My 
attention was called to one of the most beautiful creatures 
I ever saw, — a lovely form, — streaming and curly golden hair, 
silver scales, and a comb and a looking-glass to match, with 
one of which she combed her hair, and with the other she 
reviewed her beautiful face, which was that of an under-water 
angel. 

"Of course I could do nothing but fall desperately in love 
with her, so made up to her at once ; but she darted away 
from me, and put up her glass before her face in a shy kind of 
modesty. I followed her through all the nooks and crannies of 
the sea-bed, among the rocks and stones and sea-weeds, and 
wrecks of ships, and great bones of whales, and the like ; but 
she Would not hear of my suit but upon one condition. 
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''"WliAt was that ? Why, that I should divest myself of my 
lower extremities and turn into a merman, and then she 




THE MEBJiAII). 

would mayry me. So ^ I read a book called the ' YeatigeB of 
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Creation/ and consulted Whyncopp ; and I soon leanmed how 
to shoot my legs as the lobster does his claws^ and then to 
push out a beautiful tail, which I could swim with, and stand 
on and play with. My fair mermaid was delighted, and said 
she would have me^ and inquired about all my relations, whether 
I went to church jor chdipel, and all that it was proper for her 
to know. 

" But I had woiae than this to go through, for there was 
a rival merma^ in the wind, and this fellow detexBuned that 
I should not run off with his fair Salsosa. He thm&ire sent 
me a challenge, written by a pen made out of a spine of a 
porcupine fish, and with ink from the sepia or cuttle-fish, to 
the effect that he would meet me in Davy Jones's Locker on 
the following day at 5 p.m., and have satisfaction for the 
dissatisfaction he felt at my pretensions to the young lady to 
whom I pretended. 

*^ Well, we met. We were fierce — ^we were savage; we were 
deeply impressed with a sense of the prize for which we 
contended; we were not insensible to honour — and he was 
bent on revenge. The ? divine fiahoaaa sympathized deeply 
with me ; we b^ a most tender meeting after 1 had received 
the challenge, and when 1 departed her last words were, while 
the loving tears distilled from her fishy eyes, ' Do not — dearest, 
do not — oh, do not — ^lose your tail !' 

" WeU, we fought at the bottom of the slimy deep. He came 
on like Hector — I received him like Achilles. We fought like 
the Kilkenny cats ; we struggled — we kicked — ^we scratched — 
we tore (old English fighting won't do in Davy Jones's 
Locker) — but after occasional tousing, he, having both his 
eyes bimged up and his nose flattened, at last give in, and I 
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knocked him down, where he laid like a flat-fish till his * tail 
stopped wagging/ 




THK DiiFKAT. 



" I was then going to hasten to my darling ; but all at once 
I felt something that entangled me all over: it was an 
enormous dredge-net, with a great bucket attached ; it scooped 
me up in a minute, and I was forcibly dragged up the sides 
of our ship, the Goliath, and hoisted on board. There stood 
the captain and some of the crew. He looked at my finny 
extremities or tail with wonder and amazement. He ques- 
tioned me on my adventures, and I told him all my story 
just as I have told it to you. I threw down at his feet the tip 
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of my enemy's tail to prove that I had fought like a Briton and 
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did not disgrace her Majesty's Navy. This was in my favour. 

'' But what was I to do with my tail ? I could not stand with 
it ; I could not walk with it ; I could not dance or kick with 
it : all I could do was to flap it about, and make it very dirty 
and dusty, which was against my cleanly habits. 

" Everybody wanted to look at my tail. The great iron-dad 
fleet came to Yarmouth to see it, and ' ' 
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CHAPTER II. 



r^^ HE father and mother of Bob had 
resolved to go to a place called 
Kye Diggings, some thirty miles from Forest 
Creek, owing to some reports about "lucky 
findings/' and wishing, at the same time, to 
be at a place where there would be more 
f [uiet nnd less wickedness ; so they started off 
one bright sunny morning, taking with them 
all their little store of money, eatables and drinkables, and 
cookables, packed and strapped about their persons. They 
had joined a small party who were going in the same direc- 
tion. Two men were walking before them at a little distance; 
they saw two or three other men with guns at their sides, 
apparently looking up at the trees for birds. On a sudden, 
however, they were surrounded ; guns were placed at each of 
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tbEeir headB^ and tiiey were oidered to stand. They were 
then adflresaed in the most abosdve langnage, and threatened 
wiiic hxmg their brainB blown ont if they made the least 
xanstumK; They were then ordered to fall on their knees, 
ttteir handfr were bound behind their backs, and they were 
riBed' ofr their money, knives, yaloables, powder, shot, and 
enForytfaii]^ on their persons. Tbey were next ordered to lie 
down on liieir faces, and told, if they moved, looked np, or 
made the least sign, they wonld be shot. And so the poor 
wavtches aU lay-down with their faces to the earth ; but poor 
Httle Bob managed, to rest his head so that he got a side look 
fiom one of his eyes — emd a sad look it was, for he soon 
behdld a party of five or six other diners coming. These 
were all treated in the same manner. Another party oame 
up after this^ and then anoliier, all of whom were stripped, 
and several cruelly beaten, and one shot. But this was not 
the worst sight for ihe poor boy to witness ; for all at once 
was seen, in the distance, a body of the horse police riding up. 
This induced several of the prostrate people to rise and make 
an attempt to liberate themselves. "Bie bushrangers no 
socfner saw this than they began to fire right and left with 
their revolvers, and several fell to rise no more, among whom 
were the poor lad's father and mother, the shot passing - 
through the fisther's body into that of his wife, when both 
fell dead. The police oame up quickly, but too late to 
prevent this catastrophe. They, however, made a grand oni* 
slaught upon the bujdi^rangers, four of whom they killed, and 
took the others prisoners. 

The bodies of John and Mary Pearce were taken up and 
conveyed to Forest Creek — poor Bob being left an oiphan in 
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a strange land^ among the strangest of people. The same 
evening a grave was dug for his father and mother^ and by 
the light of torches their poor bodies were laid into it, one 
of the Missionaries acting as ininister, offering up prayers 
and making an exhortation. He did more: he took little 
Bob under his care, raised a subscription for him, and 
determined to set him " a-going '^ in some way or other. 

The Missionary was a young man who had left England 
for the sole purpose of doing good to the diggers, by preach- 
ing the Word of Truth among them. He had got a little 
money together^ and expended it all in moving about. He had 
been hooted, pelted, sneered at, ridiculed, beaten, waylaid, 
and nearly murdered. He had laboured apostolically in the 
heat of the day, in the chills of the mght ; had reproved, 
exhorted, alarmed, and comforted : but, in spite of all his 
eKertions to do good, he was almost without bre^d. He had 
faith, and this sustained him ; he had love, aiad this induced 
him to take care of poor little Bob. 

The Missionary's name was Flamm — a good creature, but 
rather " flighty .'' Despairing of his success as an apostle 
among the diggers, his heart yearned to preach the Gospel to 
the aborigines, and he determined to go among them with the 
''glad tidings.^' So, early one maming, before the diggers 
wcare awake, he started, for ''beyond the bush.'' " I will go," 
said he, " unto the land of Moab, on the other side of the 
Joflrdan, and these I will convert the heathen/' So away he 
weiit> without ibod—^withont shoes, or scrip, or staff, in a man- 
ner quite primitive and apo&tolical, and Bob went with him. 

They followed the course of a small rivulet towards its 
source, and for the first few miles of their journey felt 

II 
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themselves relieved by getting away from tlie noise, outrage^ 
sin, and wickedness of the diggings. The tall trees began to 
rise around them in calm and silent grandeur; yet the country 
was blank and arid : they, however, crept under a scrub for 
shelter, as the elements were evidently getting up a tempest. 
Vivid flashes of lightning, with occasional peals of thunder, 
continued to illuminate the space around. In the pause 
between the flashes of lightning no bird, beast, insect, or 
reptile was to be seen or heard: all animal life seemed to 
be extinguished, and the desolation appeared complete and 
fearful. And in this solemn quiet, with the lightning flashing 
around him, and the thunder roaring, did the Missionary call 
upon Bob to kneel down, and the twain offered up prayer to 
the Almighty Father for support and protection. They 
seemed to be the only living creatures spared to breathe 
amid that awful scene, which was well calculated to fill the 
soul with some idea of the sublimity of that mighty Power 
who rules over the universe. 

After the lightning came the thunder; and after the thunder 
came the rain, and in such torrents as in a few minutes to 
produce a kind of deluge. This continued for more than an 
hour; and while it went on, the scrub and the turf, and the 
trees in the ravines, were uprooted, and borne down in fearful 
tumult. But, horrible as was the roar of th:: waters, the 
snapping of the trees, the bursting of the thunder, or the 
flashes of the lightning, they were not half so fearful as the 
mad, drunken, and sinful levity of Forest Creek : and so the 
poor travellers thought, and blessed themselves. They feared 
not so much the awful terrors of the Almighty as the dread- 
ful wickedness of men. 
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After the storm came a calm ; and in that calm they lay^ 
soaked with the rain, till daybreak. With the first peep 
of dawn they were aroused by the laugh of the jackass bird 
— an extraordinary creature, which passes by the nsune of 
the bushman's clock. The morning opened beautiftdly, ^ 




THE JACKASS BIUD. 



giving promise of a warm day, and animating them with a 
hope of being soon able to escape from the solitude in which 
they were involved. To get out of the tangled track of the 
hurricane was their first endeavour; so, crossing the prostrate 
trees, and rounding the matted scrub for a considerable time, 
they at length entered upon an upright forest which the 
destroying element had not touched. Being quite at a loss 
which way to proceed, they wandered on, leaving Providence 
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to guide tlieiii — ^stiU on and on, till the intensity of the sun 
drove them to accept the shade of a dwnp of trees^ beneath 
which they threw tfaemselvesy sweltering with heat and pant- 
ing with thirst. And here it was that^ while ahauxii fumshing^ 
they heard the cry of the ''more pork bird /^ so called from 
his note ifiwbKng those detidoas words, ''uMize pork — 
more poriu^ Bat, alas ! this cry only presaged a cBdifar less 
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delicate than pork; for, on entering a small thidiek, tibeir 
nose8]^were assailed by a most muayonry odoor, and on looking 
rounds at the foot of one of the larger trees Aey found the 
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skeleton of a poor digger^ who had lost his way in the woods^ 
and had evidently perished from weariness and want. His 
fleshless skull reclined upon the bleached bone of his arm^ as 
if it had just lain down to repose. He lay upon his blanket, 
his gun beside him^ and an empty pannikin stood close to 
him. His clothes had been nearly all torn oflf by the eager- 
ness of the birds of prey to devour his flesh ; and his boots, 
which still encased the bony shafts of his legs, were the only 
articles of dress in a tolerable state of preservation. " Poor 
Christian sufferer !'' cried Flamm; "sorry am I that I have 
no spade to dig thy grave, and give thee a Christian burial ; 
but I will pray over thee:'' which he immediately did; and 
so loudly did he pray, that the birds of prey left the picking 
of the bones of the skeleton, and soared high away above. 
And then they covered the bones up as well as they could with 
tufts of grass, leaves, stones, and whatever they could scrape 
together; and then they cut a large slice of bark &om one 
of the trees, and wrote upon it, " A white man lies buried 
here.'^ The Missionary then put up another prayer, and he 
and Bob left the spot. 

They had not proceedied far before they observed several 
natives standing on the summit of the hills which over- 
looked the valley. The Missionary hailed them, and pulled 
off his white neckerchief, which he used as a flag of truce. 
They ran away, however, but soon returned. Flamm then 
approached them in a dignified kind of manner, and endea- 
voured to convey to them his peaceable intentions. Two of 
the tribe then came forward on the part of the others. 
Neither of these seemed to comprehend what the Missionary 
said to them, who told them he came to preach "glad 
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tidings/' They then pointed np the stream, and beckoned 
the wanderers to follow, who did so without apprehension, 
till at last they reached their encampment, which lay a con- 
siderable way np the bed of the stream, and consisted of 
several tents or qungas, composed of strips of bark and the 
boughs of trees. A number of females and children sat 
about and stared at the Missionary, whom, being dressed all 
in clerical black doth, they took to be a black man. They 
came and stroked him all over; but finding he had a white 
face and whity-brown whiskers, they burst into loud laughter, 
and whispered something very droll to each other, which 
made them laugh again and again. They ofltered him some 
roots to eat. 

These Australians appear a filthy and dii^sting race, but 
little removed from the brute creation in their habits of life. 
They eat the roots they get raw ; they have no kntrwle^e of 
cooking, except broiling or roasting— boiling they have not 
yet attained to. They eat grubs and maggots aKve. The 
women seem only bom to be wretched. Their weapons con- 
sisted of spears, boomerangs, clubs, and tomahawks. The 
first were nine to ten feet long, and about three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter, with barbed or jagged points. These 
they throw, by means of an instrument called a wommora, or 
throwing-stick, to the distance of fifty or rixty yards with 
remarkable precision ; but the boomerang is one of their 
eflfective instruments. They are of various shapes. They are 
thrown by the natives with wonderful dexterity, and will 
wind round a tree and kill game standing behind it. The 
boomerang is of wood, made something like the bkde of a 
Turkish scimitar. The native holds it in his hand, and throws 
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or flies it^ and he oaa make it go in any direction he pieases. 
Thtts he will make it go forty or fifty yards horizontally at a 
few feet from the ground^ when it will suddenly dart into the 
air to a height of fifty or sixty yards^ describing a consider- 
able enrre^ and finally Mling at his feet^ or behind a tree at 
his rear^ or almost wherever he may choose* 

The native mode of tracking the kangaroo shows these 
aborigines to the best advantage ; for it is here that liieir 
greatest amount of skilly endbrance^ exertion^ and perseverance 
is called into action. The feat is' performed by a single native^ 
who stsuis on the traek of a kangaroo^ which he follows until 
he descries the axrimaL It i&s ; he pursues till he comes on 
its track again. Once ntore it is off^ bounding away before 
him ; and once more he follows it^ until nightfidl^ when he 
lights his fire and sleeps upon the track. With the first 
break of dawn the hunt is resumed^ until the close of the 
second day, and so on to the third, when the animal, wearied 
out, usually becomes the victim of the pursuer. When the 
animal is taken, he is cooked, which is done by a hole being 
dug in the sand, in which a fire is kindled. When this 
natural oven is well heated, and supplied with a large heap of 
ashes collected from the burnt embers, it is scraped out, and 
the kangaroo, skin and all, is shoved into it. It is then 
covered with other ashes*, aad is thorot^hly baked; then 
tak^n out, laid upon its bade, eut down betwen the shoulders; 
the intestines are then removed, and the dish is what young 
English gentlemen would call "magnificent.^^ 

Opossum-hunting is a sport also much indulged in by the 
natives. This animal is followed either by day or oii a mooxdigfat 
night, when the sport is wonderfully enjoyed. The marks by 
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which a native discerns the ascent of an opossum up a tree are 
too faint for the optics of a white man. When the former has 
made sure of his game being dose by, out comes the toma- 
hawkj and with this he notches the bark about four feet from 
the ground, in order that he may insert his great toe and 
take the first step in the ascent; and then throwing his 
dexter arm round the tree, he with his left hand fixes the 
point handle of his hatchet into the bark as high as he can 
reach, and thus gets a stay by which he helps himself up. 
Having made this step good, he cuts another for his left toe, 
and thus proceeds alternately, right and left foot, until he 
gains the hole where the opossum is hid; which being speared 
out or smoked out, the native catches by the tail, and dashes 
against the tree or ground with such force as to finish his 
existence. 

The natives, with whom the travellers were now somewhat 
at ease, were far from being a savage race. There was some- 
thing that struck their fancy in Flamm, who was really a 
very comical-looking little man ; and when he stuck himself 
on the stump of a tree, and poured forth a mighty cascade 
of oratory, which would have done no discredit to the re* 
nowned Spurgeon himself, the natives did nothing but laugh. 
They could not, of course, understand anything that he said ; 
but the poor creatures had the good sense to see that some- 
thing was meant for their good ; and little Bob having exer- 
cised himself for their diversion by some feats of tumbling, 
and of turning the wheel on his feet and hands, and dress- 
ing up his hand so as to resemble an old woman^s face, 
and set it a- talking, Flamm got a hearing; but when he 
gave out a hymn, and Bob and he began to sing, which 
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they did very well, — the song P. P. wrote many years ago, 
" Here we suffer grief and pain/' — the effect was irresistible ; 
and as this song has some eighteen or nineteen stanzas, with 
"Oh, that will be joyful !'' as a chorus at the end, the native 
children soon picked it up, and "Oh, that' will be joyful!^' 
resounded through the woods and along the hills and the 
bush for miles. 

So it was that the natives began to be converted, and to 
show the proofs of their being impressed, by putting Flamm 
and Bobby into their circle, and feeding them as if they 
wished to fatten them fully with tit-bits of kangaroo, often 
calling on Bob to sing the old ditty once again and again. 
Flamm, too, taking advantage of his position, got several times 
on the preaching-block, and made up for not knowing the 
language by his strength of voice, energy, and grimace, which 
amused the natives wonderfully, who thought he was a kind 
of travelling acrobat, and that this was a part of his per- 
formance; so, for the sake of the amusement, he and his 
fellow-companion were loaded with favours and caresses. 
Bob especially came in for his share of good things, for he 
made the boys a hoop out of the bark of a gum tree, and set 
it trundling. He also cut out the model of a ship or boat; 
manufactured a top, and set it spinning : but what delighted 
them most was a kite which he made, and set flying. They 
thought the poor boy a wonderful magician; and when he 
taught the boys how to play leap-frog and baste the bear, 
there was no end of their admiration, or rather of their 
adoration of him. 

This was a capital thing for Flamm, and did a great deal 
towards the introduction of Christianity ; for the natives, of 
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course^ thonglkt it was a part and parcel o! it, or of something 
they were* to know ; and as soon as they oonld pick up a few 
words so as to get the least idea of the object of the Mission- 
ary, they reeeived the ^'ghd tidings'*' with delight. They 
took the kite as a sign of how near they might fly to heaven. 

In return for Flamm's preadiiitg, and BoVs ^' sports and 
games/' the tribe determined upon treating them with one of 
their most cdeborated dances^ called the '^ oorroborry/' which 
is naost wonderful, and completely throws into Ihe shade all 
our polkas, waltzes, qnadidUes, and the Hke. It is performed 
in the night — for night is &vourable to effect. Towards 
evening, the young men of the tribe retire to some distance 
from the place appointed for the dance,, and are no more seen 
till the signal for its commencement. The moment that this 
takes plaee and the music b^ins, they make their appearance, 
— ^approaching a fire which glares and glows fiercely tharoogh 
the trees, with their bodies painted, of vmrioos striking colovirs, 
often with streaks of white clay. The dance was b^un by two, 
who, coining with a slow progressiye mowmeat out of the 
darkness into the light of a bfauring fiare, looked more like a 
couple of skeletcms than anything else^ These two were fol* 
lowed by others, until the whole area was filled with ti^ most 
terrific assemblage of magnified horrora that, ever miortal eye 
beheld. Some of them had bnuMshes tied ta their ancles, as 
if they were so noany Mercuries, with talaria at dieir feet, 
come to conduct the souk of the dead to the infiDmal regions. 
Two or three of these shook tl^ir black locks as.if they had 
been snakes, rolled about the snowy whites of their eyes, and 
showed their teeth in a hondble manoer: They giaaped and 
brandisked boomerangs asd dubs, and distorted their figures 
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in every possible way. An old " dom-dom ^' — being a primitive 
instrument^ something between a kettle-drum and a tam- 
bourine — was played by one of the women, a hideous old hag; 
and she beat and beat this instrument about fearfully^ slowly at 
first, but gradually quickening until it arrived at the climax of 
the "corroborry/^ when the jumping, the yelling, the shouting, 
and mad violence of the dancers rose to the extreme pitch of 
frenzy, but stopped suddenly all at once, and in a moment all 
was quiet and breathless silence. 

After the dance, Flamm thought this a good opportunity to 
improve the circumstance, and mounting a high stone almost 
in the centre of the area, began to aiddress the savages on the 
wickedness of their ways. His preaching would have been 
highly effective in the open air of England, but here the 
natives were by no means so docile as an English congrega- 
tion. They, however, listened to his exhortations for some 
time, till at last one of the savages got up, and with a hideous 
expression of countenance, and holding the spear above his 
head, ordered the Missionary to dance. At first Flamm did 
not understand what he meant; but the savage suiting the 
action to the word^ the poor man found out what he meant, 
and soon began to dance, in the best possible style for 
one who had never learned that polite art. The native then 
took hold of his long neckerchief, and danced him up and 
down the place in furious style, the old woman sounding her 
" dom-dom.'^ The savages leaped up, and danced around ; and 
the poor Missionary was twisted and twirled about so furiously 
that at last he fell firom the violence of the exercise, when 
Bob ran to his assistance and dragged him away from his 
tormentors. 
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ATURALISTS are puzzled 
by the Antelopes. Some 
think them a connecting 
link between the goat and 
the deer; while others will 
have it that there are no 
connecting links ; nature, as 
theysay, not being a chain, 
but a network with a great 
many holes in it, through 
which a number of animals 
have escaped, their species being lost. 

Without stopping to inquire which of these theories is 
correct, we stand upon surer ground when we say that Ante- 
lopes are a very beautiful race of animals — very swift, and 
very elegant in their movements ; many of the species being, 
like the goat, fond of precipitous rocks, mountain passes, and 
sometimes living amid pinnacles of ice and plains of sand. 
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The common Antelope is a native of many parts of Africa 
and India. It is somewhat smaller than a fallow deer^ and is 
remarkable for the peculiar beauty of its long, spiral horns, 
which are distinctly marked by numerous prominent rings. 
Its limbs are light and well formed ; its eyes large, lustrous, 
and expressive. This species is extremely wary; and when 
the herd is feeding or lying down, it is guarded by sentinels 
who give the alarm on the least appearance of danger ; and 
such is their fleetness and activity, that they often vault over 
nets ten feet high, and on being pursued, will pace over as 
many yards at a single boimd. 

Antelopes mostly inhabit the torrid regions, or such parts 
of the temperate zone as are nearly contiguous, traversing 
ranges of mountain hills and vast wildernesses almost un- 
trodden by the foot of man. Africa appears to be their great 
nursery, but many are natives of Asia. Very few are met 
with in Europe ; and it is remarkable, that notwithstanding the 
warmth of South America is well suited to their nature, only 
a single species of Antelope is to be found in any part of the 
New World — the Prong-horn of the prairies. In Europe, the 
two species are the Chamois of the Alps, and the Saiga of 
Eastern Europe, and of Western Asia also. It has been 
customary to class the Antelopes as follows : — 1. True Ante- 
lopes ; 2. Bush Antelopes ; 3. Goat Antelopes ; and, 4. 
Bovine or Ox-like Antelopes. But some later writers have 
reoidered the subdivision much more minute ; the species in 
many instanoes closely bordering cm each other, while there 
are others in which scarcely any corresponding features can 
be distinctly traced. Thus the Genus Antelope has become 
a kzod of zoological '' refrige for the destitute/^ and forms an 
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incongruous assemblage of all the hollow-liomed ruminants 
together. 

Few animals are more interesting among Antelopes than the 
graceful Spring Boc, or Spring Buck, whose name is derived 
from the extraordinary perpendicular leaps it makes when 
alarmed, or as it " scours the plain.^' They are gregarious 
animals, and nothing is more remarkable than their habits of 
migration. The vast wilds in the interior of South Africa, 
which they inhabit in almost countless multitudes, are subject 
to seasons of such excessive drought, that not a green leaf or 
blade of grass is visible. When this scene of barrenness 
occurs, myriads of Spring Bocs make their way towards the 
fertile cultivated districts, which they literally overrun, to the 
great dismay of the colonist, who is compelled to drive his 
flocks and herds to a distant pasturage while the work of 
desolation goes on. They continue in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape for two or three months ; when the rainy season has 
set in, they return in troops of many thousands, covering the 
extensive plains for several hours in their passage. 

These migrations are not, however, made with impunity. 
Lions and other beasts of prey make great havoc in their 
ranks, and the gun of the hunter is used for their destruction. 
Several English travellers have witnessed and described their 
extraordinary marches, among whom is Mr. Pringle, who 
says that he once passed through one of these migratory 
hordes, near the Little Fish River, which whitened, or rather 
speckled, the country as far as the eye could reach ; and he 
estimates the number at one time in view at not less than 
25,000 or 30,000. 

One of the most singular animals put among the Ante- 
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t6pes is the " Gnu/' which at first sight appears to be a 
monstrous being compounded of parts of different animals. 
It is four feet in height, of a deep amber brown colour, having 
the body and crupper of a small horse, and on its neck 
a flowing mane, white at the base and black at the tips ; with 
horns like those of a bull, and an enormous dewlap; while its 
legs are as light and slender as those of a stag. 

The " Gnus '^ inhabit the wild karoos of South Africa, and 
the hilly districts, where they roam mostly in large herds, and 
migrate according to the season. They are naturally wild and 
difficult to approach ; and when first alarmed, they fling up 
their heads, and also their heels, and plunge about like a restive 
horse. They soon, however, take to flight, and traverse the 
desert with such astonishing celerity — in single, file, follow- 
ing a leader, — that they are quickly out of danger. When 
wounded, they will sometimes turn upon the hunter and 
pursue him, darting on their assailant with such impetuosity, 
that it requires the utmost coolness on his part to evade the 
attack. 

It would require a large volume to describe the Antelope 
races. There is the Elan, as big as a horse, and the Koodoc, 
almost as large. The Oryx is a middle-sized species, and 
sometimes of a milk-white colour. Then there is the Water 
Boc, and the Sing-sing (which the English call the Donkey 
Deer), the Blue Boc, from its bluish tint, the Black Boc, 
from its sable appearance, and the Red Boc, which is reddish. 

Whichever way we turn, we are impressed with the wonder- 
fiil variety to be found in every department of both the 
animal and vegetable world — of the beauty, the grandeur, 
and the n.ajcsty of all things. How ought this to draw our 
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minds towards the great and glorious Creator, who is the 
Father of all, and who does not suffer "a sparrow to 
fall '^ without his special providence ! How ought we to 
adore God, and show our love for Him by not hurting 
the meanest creature he has made, and by performing our 
duty to our fellow-men so as to be in harmony with the works 
of Him who is universal wisdom, goodness, and benevolence ! 
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!, il "^ HE Poles are a very ancient 
and a very brave people. 
The Russians are strong 
and tyrannical, and for a 
great many years have been 
able to govern the Poles 
and treat them as cruelly 
as they please. I have been in Poland. If you look at 
an old map of the country, you will see it is a very small 
country, and that, though a very brave nation, its inhabitants 
are a mere handful compared with the northern barbarians. 

The capital of Poland is named Warsaw, situated on the 
river Vistula. A few years ago, there were a great many 
thousand people living there from all countries. The palaces 
are splendid, and the trading streets full of shops, with Jews, 
and Turks, Russians, Calmuck Tartars, and the like. 
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The Poles had a line of many kings ; but the Bussians were 
always endeavouring to wrest their dominions from them. 
During the reign of Poniatowski, the three great neighbours 
of Poland — Russia^ Prussia, and Austria — agreed to divide the 
nation into three parts^ and each to take one of them. There 
was no help for it. They marched large armies into the 
devoted country, and the Poles were slaughtered, the towns 
and villages set on fire, and the inhabitants forcibly dragged 
away into prison and slavery. 

Among the number so ruthlessly treated was one Christian 
Kosciusko, an old man who was killed by the Russian soldiers 
for resisting their outrages. They not only killed the old 
man, one of the oldest and noblest of the Polish aristocracy^ 
but they secured his only son, Thaddeus, and bore him away 
to prison. In this prison he languished for some time ; but, 
being only a youth, he was banished to America. 

Here he grew up into manhood and married ; but, being 
roused by the reports which reached him of the tyranny and 
barbarities committed by the Russians on his beloved country, 
he raised a few followers and went back to Poland. 

On the 1st of April, 1794, he having been surrounded by a 
host of patriots devoted to the liberties of their country, left 
Cracow at the head of about 4,000 men. About half of them 
were armed with scythes and other instruments of husbandry ; 
for they had but few guns or swords, as the Rossians had kept 
them disarmed. 

They marched towards Warsaw to meet an army of the 
Russians. This army was about three times as large as their 
own, well supplied with arms and ammunition. In two or 
three days the armies met : the Poles performed miracles of 
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bravery and devotion — ^but in the fight the brave Kosciusko 
was taken prisoner. 

He was immediately thrown into a dungeon and closely 




KOSCIUSKO IN PRISOV. 



confined^ where he remained for some time with scarcely any 
food. A number of the pooi: Polish boys of the city were 
also confined there, for no offence whatever except that they 
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were Polish children. They lay in a miserable open court, 
crying incessantly with hunger. The brave patriot heard 
their lamentations, and generously shared with them his small 
pittance of food. He had a small loaf given him night and 
morning ; and he gave his evening loaf to the crying children 
every day, and thus went hungry to bed. 

The wife and children were with the patriot in his confine- 
ment, separated at first, but afterwards they were allowed to be 
together, by the kindness of the governor of the prison, who 
was friendly to the Polish cause. By his aid Kosciusko was 
permitted to escape. It was a long time before he could make 
up his mind to leave his wife and children ; but what will not a 
patriot do for his country ? 

He escaped, and put himself at the head of a fresh army of 
the Poles to the number of 7,000 men. The Russians Vera 
treble that number. After fighting bravely for five hours 
near Warsaw, the Russians were obliged to fly, leaving 4,000 
dead on the field of battle. ^y*ff 

But the Prussians and the Austrians immediately gained 
the Russians, and marched against the army of the patriots. 
This, was encamped about nine miles from Warsaw, at a place 
called Pracka Wola. 

It was here that one of his brother generals found Kosciusko 
sleeping on straw. He used to wear a surtout of coarse grey 
cloth, and his table was always spread with great plainness^ 
He never wore any sign of his military power. He had no 
desire or ambition but to serve his country and fight for it. 
Mildness and modesty ever appeared in his face. 

But the cause of the patriots even under so excellent a 
leader did not succeed. On the 10th of October, a bloody 
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battle iras fought at a place called Maciliowice. A general 
named Ponenski was expected by the Poles with a fresh body 
of troops ; but he was bribed by the Eussians, and did not 
appear : and then it was that the brave leader^ at the head of 
his principal officers^ made a grand charge in the midst of the 
enemy. 

Kosciusko feU^ coyered with wounds^ and all his companions 
were either kilkd oar taken prisoners. This great man lay 
senseless among tfae( dead ; but at length he was distinguished^ 
notwithstanding the plahmjoas of his uniform^ and was found 
still breathing. 

The Cossacks knew and respftcted him fox his valour. They 
made a litter with their lances to carry him to their general^ 
who ordered his wounds to be dressed^ and treated him with 
kindness and respect. 

As soon as he was able to travel^ he was conveyed to St. 
Petershuxg, where Catherine condemned this noble patriot 
and hiKfamilyto end fiieir days in prison. The Poles lamented 
his captivity witti public and xmiveEsal grief: by his loss 
they considered their country was lost for ever. 

When Cattifirine died, Kosciusko was released firom prison. 
He innnediately proceeded to America^ and having spent some 
time wxtti his old companions, retired to Eraofie, and then to 
Switzerland^ where he died in the year liB17. His corpse is 
placed in the eathedxaltof Cracow. 

For the last five years the Poles have been struggling for 
their liberty. In the year 1830, the ruler of Poland was 
the Grand Duke Constantine, brother to the late Emperor 
Nicholas. He was an untamed tiger, and gave full play to his 
cruel passions. Numerous instances of his ferocious nature 
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could be given. One of his most infamous acts of cruelty, 
however, was committed on the following occasion ; — ^A little 
boy in one of the schools, named Plater, had written on the 
bench; " The 3rd of May for ever I" This was the anniversary 
of some great patriotic Polish event. Some spy had this great 
offence reported to the Grand Duke, and a captain of Cossacks 
was sent to inquire into the treason. All the boys were asked 
who wrote those words. Not one of them would betray poor 
Plater, and they were all ordered to be flogged. 

At length the little boy, unwilling that his companions 
should suffer on his account, confessed that he had written 
the sentence. The Grand Duke condemned him to be a 
soldier for life, and incapable of being advanced to any higher 
rank in the army. When his mother threw herself before 
the carriage of Constantine to ask forgiveness for her wretched 
child, he spumed her like a dog with his foot. 

These horrible cruelties at last roused the Poles to resistance, 
and they broke out into a revolution on the 29th of September, 
1830. The city was set fire to in several places. Crowds of 
armed men collected in the public streets ; the palace of Con- 
stantine was attacked, and this monster was advised to fly. 
This he lost no time in doing, and went out of the window 
in such a hurry that he forgot to put on his pantaloons. The 
united Poles, after beating the Bussian troops^ now entered 
the city. The assembled crowds knelt down in the public 
market-place to return thanks to Heaven. A more sublime 
scene was never witnessed. The immense multitude kneeling 
at midnight in the dim glare of candles and watchfiies,.and 
offering up prayers to the great Deliverer, presented a sight 
which no one could look upon without admiration. 
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But the poor Poles were doomed. The Grand Duke soon 
collected a large army of 200,000 men. Battle followed after 
battle, in which the Poles fought with desperate valour, and 
sometimes with brilliant success. Days of reverse and ill- 
fortune came. Warsaw was surrounded, bombarded, and 
stormed. After a bloody defence, the capital fell; and on the 
7th of September the enemy entered the city in triumph. 

Then came scenes of horror and massacre too dreadful 
to speak of. Hundreds of Poles were slaughtered, others 
imprisoned, hundreds were sent into the deserts of Siberia, 
and Poland became a Russian provin^^, to be governed with 
injustice and cruelty, which has continued through many 
phases to the present time. 

The present Polish insurrection was occasioned by the 
cruel and arbitrary conduct of the Emperor of Russia, who 
issued a mandate for the incorporation of nearly all the 
young and able-bodied Poles into the Russian army, for fear 
they should turn into patriots and attempt to regain their 
country's liberty. The whole of Poland is now in insurrec- 
tion, and fighting bravely against the Russian troops. The 
Courts of England and Prance have interfered for the patriots, 
and even the Pope has prayed for their deliverance. What 
will be the end of it, is difficult to say; but if any of our 
readers should have a little spare money at Christmas, they 
cannot do better . than send it to the poor Polish boys, 
many of whom are lingering and almost starving in the 
horrid dungeons of Warsaw. 
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A TALE FOR LITTLE ONES. 




ITTLE Gordie was the only 
son of a fond mamma, who 
watched over him with the 
most affectionate care. She 
y . wished him to be fond of his 
liiO hook, and she bought him 
]\\ one full of pretty stories and 
nice pictures ; but Grordie was 
of a restless disposition, and 
loved better to be in the woods 
and fields than to be indoors. 
It was true that he Uked to 
read about the exploits of boys and men, and of fishing and 
hunting and shooting; and he would sit and think about 
what he would do when he became a man. 

He longed to be a man, did little Gordie, and he longed to 
be a shooter; but he was too young to be entrusted with 
a gun, 80 he made himself a bow and arrows. The bow he 
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made from the branch of a tree, and the arrows he madefof 
reeds taken from a brook, which he tipped at one end with 
iron, and feathered with the wings of a goose, which he 




UTTLB OOrjJiL. 



neatly fitted at the shaft. "When he had completed his bow 
and got all his arrows, he sallied forth into the fields to shoot. 
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He wandered about for a long time, but the birds would 










GOKDIE SUOOTINO. 



not let bim get near wougb to shoot at them. He sent one 
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of his arrows at a swallow ; but the swallow was a great deal 
too quick for the arrow^ which^ wheu it fell^ stuck in the back 
of an unfortunate pig^ which^ by its loud squeaking, frightened 
all the other birds away ; so that he could shoot no more 
that day at birds. However, he came to a deep river^ and 
there he saw a fine trout swimming in the water. ** A trout is 
better than a bird/^ thought Gordie^ '^and will make as good a 
dinner j ^^ so he pointed his arrow towards the fish and pulled 
his bow lustily — ^twang went the strings the arrow stuck into 
the fish, which soon turned up its belly to the surface of the 
water; and Gordie took it out, and gave it to his mother, 
and they had a very nice supper. 

Some time after this, Gordie went out again with his bow. 
He had no success for a long time, for the birds flew away 
from him as before. At last he came to a farm-yard ; and 
there he saw a rare number of cocks and hens, and geese and 
ducks. He longed very much to shoot at them ; but he knew 
that he had no right to do this, so he refrained, then the old 
geese came and hissed at him, and one of the turkeys looked 
so fierce that he was afraid of being gobbled up. But just as 
he was going away, he saw a hawk hovering in the air above 
his head. He watched bim for some time ; at last, poising him- 
self for an instant on his wing, the bird swooped down among 
a brood of young chickens, — when, twang went the bow- 
string, away went the arrow, and down fell the hawk, 
which Gordie ran and picked up, and carried to his mamma. 

The hawk was not dead, and only wounded in the wing. 
After a few days it completely recovered, and Gordie thought 
he would tame it and keep it to amuse himself with ; so he 
put it in a cage and fed it, and thought by being kind to it 
he should be able to keep it. But the hawk was of a fierce 
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disjiositiim; and kindness was tlirown away upon it; it^was 
Gontinaally tiding to get out of its cage^ and it beat its wings 







"OORDIE WENT OUT AGAIN WITH HIS BOW." 



to pieces against the bars. At last Gordie let him out, and 
was trying the effect of the smoke of tobaoco on. him^ 
which some one told him was the^beat way. to tame a hawk : 
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''For/' said they, "a mild havannah will make his dis-^ 
position mild." But this was only a joke ; for when Gordie 







GORDIE PUNISHED. 



blew a blast of smoke in the hawk's eyes, it immediately 
pecked at his nose and tore his face, which bled copiously. 
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The bird then fluttered, sprang from the perch, mounted into 
the air, and flew away. 
After a time, Gordie was tired of shooting with a bow and 




GO..DIE WiTli HIS QUK 



arrow ; and, without saying a word to his mother, he went and 
got a gun from the gamekeeper, being determined to shoot 
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for liimself. The gamekeeper was a droll fellow^ and told 
Gordie that partridges and pheasants were only Termin^ and 
not worth shootings as they were not fit to eat; but that if he 
wanted to shoot real game, he should shoot foxes, which were 
delicious meat, either boiled, roast, stewed, or baked in a pie. 

So Gordie was determined to shoot a fox. He loved his 
mother, and he thought how nice a roasted fox would be for 
her dinner; so he went out early in the morning, and got 
into the woods, where he saw a fine fat fox coming out of a 
hole. Gordie stood close behind a tree ; so when the fox had 
got quite out of the hole, he fired; and poor Reynard, after ' 
turning a few summersaults, fell to rise no more. 

Gordie seized him by the tail, and ran home with him as 
fast as he could, and called to his brother to help him to skin 
and cut him up ; but, when he proceeded to do so, the smell 
of the fox was so strong as to make his poor brother hold his 
nose. It was a dreadful stench. " If he smells so strong now,^^ 
said Gordie, 'Svhat will he do while he is roasting? ^^ His bro- 
ther laughed at him for thinking a fox was fine eatiog, and told 
him he should have shot partridges and pheasants, and not 
have believed the gamekeeper, who was nothing but a crafty 
old fox himself 

Gordie found, after a long trial, that there was not much 
real good to be got out of a gun ; and he thought he would 
learn gardening. So he went into the garden, and he and 
the gardener soon became good friends. It is delightful to 
behold the nice things of a garden, and to enjoy, in their 
season, apples and pears, and plums and walnuts. Gordie 
gave up his gun, and having got a garden of his own, he 
planted a row of fruit-trees, and spent his time in watering. 
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manuring^ and pruning them^ and digging about their roots. 
In] due season^ they brought forth lots of beautifiil blossoms^ 
which were very pleasant to behold; and in the autumn^ tiieir 




UOftDIE AKD THE FOX. 



branches bent down with delicious fruit ; and year after year 
they bore more and more. And Gordie built himself an 
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arbour^ over which a vine twined itself; and he used to sit in 
his arbour and enjoy the real juice of the grape fresh from 
the vine; and his brothers and sisters, school-fellows and 




OORDIE PLANTS A TRBE. 



friends^ often joined him. Thus Gordie found that apples 
and pears^ and plums and grapes^ were far better than &hes, 
hawks^ or foxes. 
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'WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE?" 



EING the tipie of Candle- 
mas — I mean, of candlelight 
— when the tapers were glow- 
ing in the snug drawing- 
room, the curtains all drawn, 
and the fire sparkling, — ^with 
young eyes brighter than 
either fire or candle, a happy 
family was enjoying one of 
those quiet evenings that oc- 
casionally interpose them- 
selves in the round of the 
Christmas festivities. It consisted of a numerous and 
motley group, redolent with charades and conundrums, and 
legerdemain and story-telling, — boys and girls, with fathers 
and mothers, maiden aunts and substantitd uncles ; and all 
were very merry, and looked exceedingly happy. 
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There were coimtry cousins also^ and town cousins^ both 
'< male and female/^ as we say in the books of natural history ; 
some of them having very &ie names^ such as Augustus^ 
Adolphus^ Algernon^ Antony, and the like, with a sprinkling 
of Constantiafi, Arabellas, Josephines, Celestinas, and Augos- 
tinas to match. Then, as a kind of savour to the dish, there 
were plain Dick, and Tom, and Harry, and Bob, and Sue, 
and Sally, and Polly, and Nancy. 'Twas, as I said, a nu- 
merous and motley group, and plain names and fine n^jnes 
made no diflference, for they would be a happy family. 

The evening^s pleasures proceeded in the usual way : now 
there was a fever, now a lull, then a bit of merry rumpus, 
then a little bit of practical fiin, and then ^ilull again. It 
wa» during vone of these lulls, when the youngstees iikopped 
for breath, ^at a guestion was suddenly put to Master 
Jackey Staggers in the ^following unexceptianable sentence : 
"What would you likecko b?, Jack?'^ This question -was 
pnt'%'.the master of the reveh, bu "old English gentleman,'^ 
Use tSother of the assembly, sitting in a chair particularly 
coEff, having a foot, which was particularly uneasy, resting 
vgffm B stool that was made by softness to be easy to the 
foot which wouldnH be easy. 

"What should I like to be ?'' replied Jack, as sharp as the 
cradkof a whip, and with a little bit of ihe same sort of 
fioundi, for he 8wui|g ihimself 'found -^h ^eat Alertness to 
the gmstion. "What ^^hould I ISse Id be ! Well, let me 
see; S^ifliixikldhaiUaiiaQettDrfaeA^wl^^ 

"W^aymavSSijfmL like to l)e a mldier? ^' soi&tfhe^'gneslioner. 

" Oh P oBBtniHed Jack, "I should like to have a sword, 
and a gun, and a cocked hat, and a plume of feathers, ajid to 
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march. Iioiid.me your cratcfa, gnoiS&ther/^ hB continued^ 
snatchn^it^om Ub «ide oisr the gouty toe, wliidi made the 
old niBn>miue*a9iit. ^^ISkoiilder arms I Order arms I— (' Oh^ 
my toe! *) — ^l]^:guaarabamd Bt'fem !^— Stand at ease f" 




'^I wiffli I could/^ replied the old gentleman : "that would 
be a [happy thing for me. Now you stand at ease, will you, 
and just hear what I have to say. You would Jike to be a 
soldier, would you?" 
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THE SOLDIER IN SPAIN. 
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"Yes, I would," said Jack. 

'^Well/' replied the old gentleman, *4t^s a noble profession, 
and it embraces honourable men of every grade, and it is a 
glory to fight for one^s king and country. But war is a 
dreadful game ! — bullets and bombs; blood and carnage; limbs 
lopped off here, and heads there ; blown up at one place, 
blown over in another ; cut up, and cut down ; trampled on 
by charging squadrons; pounded into a mummy. It's all 
very fine to hear the drums beat, and for the flags to wave 
over you, and the cannon to fire on account of the victory 
when you are dead. Have you thought of all this ? " 




BED OF OLOHT. 



" No,'' said Jiadc, " 1 don't think I have quite." 

"Then go and' think of it/' said the old gentlfaman with 
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the gouty toe. ''And what would you like to be^ Master 
Sijuibbs?^^ he continued^ addressing a lynx<-eyed-looking little 
individual, with sandy hair and red eyebrows^ having white 
eyelashes to match. 




THC aOLDIXB TIBEO OF WAR's ALABIM. 



''I!'' he replied sharply. '^I am to be a lawyer; at least, 
I hope BoJ' 
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"Well, what do you see amiable in that ?" 

" I have heard my Pa say that all the world are flies, and 
lawyers are the fellows to catch them. I am very fond of 
trapping birds, and know the use of bird-lime, I can tell you; 
and if the law trade is like that, it will be magnificent. 




A PIGTUBE OF MB. LATITAT THE LAWTKB. 



What fun to catch a cat by the leg going over a wall ! I say, 
uncle, can you throw the lasso ? I will teach you to throw 
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the Imbo : it -will be a capital thing for jon, as joil oui't gp 
after the game^ to sit at ;oiir drawing»rooiu Fii^ch window^ 
and catch the cats as they pass you by tiiroiving the lasao. 
You get me a bit of line to-morrow, and I will show you/' 

" I don't want to be taught any such nonsense/' returned 
the old man rather grumply ; ^' and I can tdl you^ that if 
}K>u think to go into the law upon such prindi^es^ you will 
find yourself very much mistaken. A. lawyer is not td make 
his way by pettifogging tricks and low cunning, but by a 
strict course of honourable dealing. iThe law should be 
every mau's master; but the law must be carried out justly, 
and interpreted according to reason and common sense. 
Before you become a lawyer, you will haye to study the law; 
and you will find ihe English laws to be founded upon exact 
principles of equity. To be a good lawyer, you must be an 
honest man, and a just one. Come now, I will tell you a 
story, and let me see what sort of a judge you would make. 

'^ Upon a certain time, some boys were at their sports in a 
playground, and had thrown down their clothes. When the 
game» were over, the boys were gathering up their garments, 
and a big boy put on a little boy's coat, which was too big 
for the little boy, but really fitted the big boy; while the 
little boy took up the big boy's coat, which being too little 
for the big boy, exactly fitted him — ^the little boy. But the 
little boy would not have liie big boy's coat, and made a great 
outcry. Now, supposing you had been a king, and could 
have done what you liked in the matter, how would you have 
decreed?" 

"Why, of course," said the incipient lawyer, "I diould 
have decreed that the big boy should have kept the little boy's 
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coat that fitted him so well^ and the little boy should have 
kept the big boy^s coat that fitted him so well. That stands to 
reason^ doesn't it ?'' 

"No, it does not. The true justice and reason of this 
case is, that both the boys should have kept the coats that 
respectively belonged to each. The big boy had no right to 
the little boy's coat, although his coat fitted the little boy, 
and the little boy's coat exactly fitted him." 

All present saw the reason of the decision, and the young 
lawyer stood mute, and looked sheepish, and very much 
unlike that animal (the fox) said to be characteristic of the 
legal profession. 

" 1*11 tell you what I should like to be," cried out a rosy- 
faced, curly-headed little urchin of about eleven. '^ I should 
like to be a doctor ! " 

"And why would you like to be a doctor?" said the old 
gouty gentleman. 

"Oh ! because it is such a nice thing to go about in your 
little gig, with your page-boy at your side, and ride all over 
the country, and see the old farmers and their wives, and 
take a glass of their home-brewed beer ; or, better than that, 
to ride about in your brougham, and see all the rich ladies 
and gentlemen of the town, and to gossip with the old ladies." 

"You are talking nonsense, boy: hold your tongue, unless 
you wish to make people laugh ; you have formed very wrong 
ideas of a doctor's duties." 

"No, I haven't, begging your pardon," replied the lad; 
'^and besides, if I had, I should like to be a doctor, for the 
sake of walking the hospitals." 

"My goodness!" exclaimed this little boy's mother, who 
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b^an to be alarmed; ''-what can you know about walking 
ihehospitab?" 

"Oh! I know all about it/' replied the boy; "for my 
cousin Theodore has walked the hospitals^ and had no serious 
occupation ; week after week the valuable time of the student 
was wasted.^' 

'*0h! shocking^ shocking !'' cried the mother: "pray be 
silent, child, or you will render yourself disagreeable/' 

"You have the most erroneous views of the character of 
the doctor,'' said the gouty gentleman. " It is one of the 
most honourable, and to succeed in that profession requires 
a man to be first a perfect gentleman, not only in manner 
and behaviour, but in principles and conduct; then he must 
be a man of science, and give up the early days of his man- 
hood to profound study and investigation, not so much for 
the benefit of himself, and for the advantage of his own pocket, 
as for the advantage and benefit of suffering humanity, that he 
may be an angel of comfort and relief to those suffering under 
pain and affliction. And many will be the laborious days, 
the toilsome nights, the long journeys in the depth of winter, 
the scenes of misery he must witness — the poverty of the 
wretched, the agonies of death : and for all this he must 
be prepared with a heart to feel, and with a courage to endure, 
and with a deep sense of his responsibility; and, perhaps, 
after all he has done for his suffering patients, to feel the sad 
reproach of his conscience that he has not done enough ; that 
had he studied harder, thought more deeply, or used greater 
skill, he might have saved some valuable life he had lost. 
These are the things to be thought of before you should 
make up your mind to be a doctor." 
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There was a quiet^ demure, and very tall yoxxug gentieman^ 
sitting at a farther corner of the room while the foregoing 
was taking plaee^ deeply entranced with a Tolume of tiiiokish 
and largish dimensions. It was a book of ^^ HomilieB/^ 
which the young " black letter '^ had taken from the liteary 
during the mornings and which he was profoundly studying. 
He would^ no doubt^ have been passed over in the evening's 
entertainment, but for the interference of his mamma^ a very 
splendidly-dressed lady, who sat within a short distance of 
the chairman. She could not bear the idea of her ^'Ambrose'' 
being overlooked; and^so having called him close to her^ she 
said, "And can*t you say what you would like to be, 
^Brosy ?' I think I know your forte.'' 

" Gome, let hb Ihear \chat you would like to follow/' said 
the examiner. 

"I should Qfiffi tto >fae a clergymai^'" jeplied the boy : "I 
am itesigoaB tfior "the -Church." 

''CaBBi&BBi]|gj^oxirlieight,*'!SiSsfl out the incipient lawyer, 
" I dunflfl ;fludk jou weie idesignefl ifior tfiie gieiopk .^" 

'^Sfo, I mm not,;' am K mammaF^ inquired the aspinoit 
for nlflffiiail dignity. 

"SIo, my dear," 'xqilied the mother; *^I Ik^ you irill 
look ia^ksr than that." 

''You iom^ look Iw ifaagh if jyim ^o iinto the 'Giuvdi; 
mamma, can ywi f " 

''No, X3f desr:; Has Ingher you look the Ibetter. Ijook 
upwards, as your uncle the Dean says ; open your mouth in 
deep humility, and 'something will be sure to fall into it." 

"But what is your reason for wishing to become a clergy- 
man ?" inqtdred the gentleman with the gouty toe. 
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''1 want to be a preacher/' returned the youth. *'I should 




THU YOUNG CLEBOYMAN AND HIS MAMMA. 



like to preach in a pulpit to an — — what do you call it, 
ma?'^ 
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"An admiring congregation, my dear/^ the lady replied; 
^goon, love/^ 




MY UNCLE THE DEAN PBEFABED TOR A PARTY. 

"Yes, an ad-minn^ congregation. I should like to create 
a — a sensation among the ladies, and to get them to work me 
slippers, and mittens, and smoking-caps, and give me a silver 
service, and a purse of sovereigns, so that I might call them 
to repentance, and all that sort of thing/^ 
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"IPm shame! young man/' «aid iSae oU fentleman: 
"before you take up the holy office, you ought to consider 




things in a yery different way. That is not a good reason 
for going into the Church." 

'' Oh ! but I have a better than ihat ; haven't I, ma?/^ 

" I trust you have/' his mamma replied. 
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*' Aud ^at imay ihat he?'' 

*'*Qh ! '' iBkanasA 'Ae yaaik, ^^my uncle is Bean of C9db- 
aaknn, .aotd htm got -three UvingB at Msvdisposal/^ 

'' Excellent motive I But I must tell you, young gentlemasi^ 
that those who enter the Church without better motives than 
those you have named^ will be anything but fitting labourers 
in the Lord^s vineyard. Those ^ho enter the Church should 
be prepared for a ministry of love^ and make up their minds 
to find their only glory in preaching the Truths in instructing 
the ignorant^ in visiting the afflicted^ in making peace between 
neighbours^ in encouraging the meek and humble^ in reproving 
the proud and firoward^ and in protecting the weak against the 
strong; and^ absive all^ in setting an example of humanity 
and charity waamg all mankind^ iimitatixig their Divine Master^ 
who^ as you iaoxm;, went about doing gmd/^ 

The youx£*flEteqpler hardly understood ^e old gentleman^s 
discourse^ msA -stood greatly on the !fidget while he was 
delivering it^ ^oq^cially did he twist and ium about the huge 
folio which heliad Saild undmr ]ib arm^ and which^ at the close 
of the grand joIimaK df his woifti, he let jiuddenly fall on the 
speaker's goul^ ioe. 

The old man uttered a tsrycfimtane agony; and had he « 
not preserved a good deal df iflie'CBiristian forbearance he had 
been enforcing, would -eeiiiainly have knocked down the 
offender : but no, he contented himself with sundry grunts, 
and groans, and odd twistings of the countenance — truly 
ludicrous, which set all the boyit laughing — and by saying, 
"This is too (to£) had P' 

After he had recovered his equanimity, he made a &w other 
obaervations in a ^neral way concerning the .choice x^ a pGO- 
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fession^ to the e£fect that there was none^ from that of the 
honest miller or ploughman^ to the sincere parson^ but had its 
agreeables and disagreeables^ and that those about to choose 
one should look on both sides of the picture. But^ in what- 




THE HONEST MILLER. 



ever profession we may engage^ it was^ as he said^ quite clear 
that none could be successfully followed without labour, per- 
severance, energy, and skill ; and, what was yet more essential, 
none ought to be followed without honour, integrity, honesty. 
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and straightforwardness. Those professions which are con- 
dacted on the highest principles are to he admired^ although 
they may be considered as mean occupations. An honest 
chimney-sweeper is better than a scheming lawyer or an in- 
sincere clergyman ; a fair-dealing grocer or tallow-chandler is 
infinitely superior to the soldier officer who gets into debt 
without the probability of being able to pay. To aU of which 
observations the company present give their unanimous con- 
sent, although they considered the speaker to be a very great 
bore, and moved away from his presence as well as they could, 
giving as a reason for their going to the other side of the 
room, their fear of touching his tender toe ; — the fact, how- 
ever, being that he had touched some of the tender parts of 
their characters, and they had had quite enough of it. 

And so it will ever be, I am afraid, my young friends, with 
most of us. We do not like advice — ^we do not like good 
counsel — we do not like the truth, which, to tell the truth, is 
very bitter and unpalatable. So we go on our own ways, and 
muddle along, now and then getting a severe rap on the knuckles 
for our vices and our follies ; and, occasionally falling into some 
pit we have dug for others, we at last find that we have suddenly 
come to the end of our tether, and are brought up with a jerk, 
and with sudden amazement we find our life finished, and 
death staring us in the face, like some hideous spectre — and, 
what perhaps is worse than this grim spectre Death, we are, 
while hovering on the brink of eternity, terrified by the 
reproaches of a guilty conscience, and by the penetrating 
glance of the All-seeing Eye. 

By the time the above sentiments were delivered, the old 
gentleman found himself all alone in his glory. There were 
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practical jokes going on in one comer; tittering in anoHier ; 
imnanal fiin in a third ; and mischief in a fourth. In short, 
ihe dsawing-room was an epitome of the little world without, 
divesiad of its bitter spleen and cmel wrongs. Hence, a halo 
of happiness, in spite of its weaknesses, enshrined it, and the 
qnrit of dieerfulness made all of the colour of the rose. 

It is well to spend an evening in the social way I have 
described. It is well to throw in a few words of wisdom, 
even though we may for the most preach in vain, during our 
£unily amusements. And this is the reason that the old and 
the young should now and then meet together — the young to 
learn wisdom from the old, and the old to learn good-nature, 
warm-heartedness, and noble-spiritedness from the young; 
and so it is that I like to see the sweet faces and flowing 
locks of youth to be mingled with the wrinkles and grey 
hairs of age. Thus, we old ones are, as it were, crowned 
with flowers while descending to the tomb. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EXPLOITS OF RICHARD COEUR-DE-LION. 



THB FOURTH CRUSADE. 

HE wars between the Cru- 
saders and the Infidels did 
not cease after the capture 
of Jerusalem. The Sara- 
cens harassed the Chris- 
tians on all sides. The 
famous Saladin was now 
lord of Egypt and Syria, 
and he brought up a large 
army for the purpose of 
driving the Crusaders away 
from the country. It was 
onthelOthof July, 1187, 
that a great battle was 
fought between himself and 
the Christian armies, com- 
manded by Guy of Lusignan, who had been elected King of 
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Jerusalem after the death of Godfrey. Thousands fell^ and 
the Christians were discomfited and fled. This was the most 
fatal event of the era; for it appears^ from the best accounts^ 
that not above a thousand men in all made their escape from 
that fatal field. But the greatest loss was that of the Holy 
Cross : it had been carried to the fight and elevated on a 
high hill to inspire the Crusaders ; but Saladin, in a furious 
charge, captured it, and from that moment the Crusaders 
considered all was lost : for the true Cross was not to be 
replaced; the wood upon which Christ suffered — the most 
sacred relic — was gone for ever ! 

After the victory, Saladin, renowned not more for his 
military bravery than for his magnaminity, although he 
ordered all the Knights of the Temple and Hospital to be put 
to death, nevertheless behaved with clemency to many, and 
even set an example, infidel as he was, to Christian mercy. 
He then marched through the country, carrying fire and 
sword on every side, and capturing all the cities on the coast, 
laid siege to Ascalon, preparatory to an attack upon Jeru- 
salem. From this place he marched on Monday, the 21st 
day of September, 1187 : three days after, he took possession 
of the hills arounji the Sacred City. The Christians, there 
entrenched, did not despair, although they were surrounded 
by the Infidel host. Their cry was, " Happy are we to die by 
the Sepulchre of the Lord V^ And so the young and the old, 
the women and the infirm, flocked to the altars ; but the men 
rushed to the battlements, and did all they could to strengthen 
the defences and render the place secure. 

Saladin pushed on. The Christians were beaten back at 
several of the points ; fifteen towers of the wall were ruined, 
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and Saladin was p»paring all his forces for an OTerwhelm- 
ing attack. At Ae same time^ there was tveacbexy at wozk 
with the Oreek Christians in the city.' Noliiing was 1^ but 
to capitolata, aaid a deputation was sent to Saladin for Aat 
purpose. At first he was obdurate^ and threatened yengeance; 
butj after the Christian deputation) had declared that, rather 
than make ignominiaiuh terms^ the Christians would prefer 
self-immcilfltian^ sieB tfie dfaslruction of Ae city and all it 
contained^ Salaffin Bdented^ aaid consented! to lieat for the 
capitulktion of tftsppIiEuxe; and^ the conditumft being arranged 
and the treaty sqgm^ the gate» of the eHy wer e thrown open 
to the Sultan^, aniB tibe Crescoit planted on it& walls^ on the 
2nd q£ Gkdaabra;: 1IIH7. 

Whemtiie new» anived in t&EpWest of the capture of the 
Cross and the falli ofi JBamsalem into tiie hands of the Infldek^ 
the event waBf'lSlk as aoadamits^from ans' end of Europe to 
the other. The* loye of miHtKry glory inflamed the French 
Kin^ and the bfdd^ ardent*^ and valiant Bidiard Cosur-de- 
Lion;. Both Englondi aid France vied witlLsaAiatBer in comi- 
menoing^ anotiier Gnxsade. Bichard sst tsmL fihan Dover on 
the nth of December, 1190, widi SOjOOS* in&ntDf and 5,000 
cavaby, and UBidbd« in Flanden^. wflaee he war oitertained 
with greslzmiq^piffiiBDiQB; FromtBenceheepKHraiiied^toBbEaan, 
whem He- aagmentedl BiiF. axsny ; and hit marched foimraBd, 
joining: the VisnidL vmif on the^ -j^mim of Yezelay, wfiesoe 
the^ maBooiied! to: Ly onft. The^r tBem aqarated ; Philip^ JSaag 
of EiancB^; t&dang ths midl tEufitenn^: and Bichasdl tixt to 
MaDMallfift. 

Th&fltet a£ BMaJ duiaMuiteMd ; a violent stonss dter fts 
departure from France; but, after a prosperous voyage, it at 
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last arrived at Acre^ where it joined that of the French^ and 
the troops of both nations embarked for the combat. The 
. attack of this city was commenced by the French troops ; but^ 
great as was their valour^ they were repulsed at every point. 
Richard^ however^ although he had been confined to his tent 
by sickness^ inspired the English soldiers with a courage that 
could Hot be resisted. He con^manded himself to be carried 
on a litter to the works opposite the walls^ and was so active 
in his orders and directions that he soon undermined one of 
the Turkish towers^ which fell^ and thereby afforded a breach. 
The English and French now uniting^ soon made themselves 
masters of the city. The true Gross was to be given up^ and 
the whole population delivered into the hands of the victors. 

An untoward event occurred after the assault : Leopold of 
Austria^ who commanded the Germans^ placed his standard on 
one of the towers of the captured city. Richard and Philip, 
deeming this an insult^ as the Germans had taken little part 
in the affair, ordered it to be removed ; which not being imme- 
diately complied with, Bichard, with his usual impetuosity, 
rushed to the tower, and with his own hands pulled down the 
standard, trampled it under foot, and threw it over the walls. 
This outrage was sternly revenged on the King of England, 
after his return from Palestine. 

Soon after the capture of Acre, Philip of France returned 
to Europe on the plea of ill health, but evidently from chagrin 
at the great fame Bichard had acquired, who was thus left 
almost alone to prosecute the war. The piece of holy wood 
under which the Syrian Christians had so often fought was 
stiU in .the hands of the Saracens; and, as the ransom had 
not been paid^ either from bad faith or inability, the lion- 

>/) . . M 
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hearted mon«r^li prepRred f&r liostilities, axifi/ot ^ihe hesA df 
about 190^000 ^nglisfh, 'Oennan^ vnd Fiencli «<9ldieiB, 1^ 
Acre under the gleiious .ensign ttf ihe Oros^^ andonaxched in 
a southern direction^ generally within ^mghttofilibetfleety winch 
eoasted along the choree. But clouds of OJundss iiasaased 
Hheir journey : Iheir rear ranks, however, boEe tte Jaunt of 
the following «fcorm manfully. The army idways halted -at 
ni^t; the heralds cried out, "Save ihe Hdly Sepulchred' 
and the whole army i;hen fell on their ^knees in pvayar,^aad 
implored the protection of Heaven. 

Near Azolas, a general engagement could no Inaiger he 
avoided. The Turks, to the amount of -SQO^OGO men, vow 
commanded by Paladin, pressed on every side. .The «d;vanoed 
guard of the Christians was under the orders txf James 
d'Av^es, Lord of Ghriee — ihe -Baron de iDaUen, called 
Dallengeroso -the Phoenisc, ^m bis iieraldic bearing of that 
bird. The French formed the •sear, under -tihe Jiuke iof 
Burgundy. The eentre was eemmanded hy Bichaid himselfi 
who was the srfcay and bulwark of -ftie whole. 

He troops M)ondrew near^arfi other, and the Turks came 
on Hke an overwhdnttng torrent. IHske battle ^as eommeneed 
by James d^Avenes, who turned and dharged ihrough ihe 
hostile squadron. At the third charge be was iiarown to &e 
ground, and one df ibis legs cut off. StaJl be fought bravely, 
till be* lost his right baud ; w%en, recognizing Ridiard, he 
exclaimed, '^ Valiant knight, avenge my -death 1 '^ and eaqoirad. 
CoBur^de-Lion ^furiously attacked the ^euemy, 'and t&e flain 
wnas «trewn with the dead and dying. 

*SiflaSin, with the flower «f his anny, -had nat yet moKafl an 
the fray. When he saw the disconffitu^e of -hk troops, iie 
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made a circuitous iiiovemen^^.and fell on the divifiion of the 
Duke of Burgundy^ who, being taken by surprise^ and 
li«dng very ii^erior forces, was tiirown into confusion ; but 
he was soon Telieved by the king, when the battle became 
general. Saladin and Hichard performed prodigies of Talour^ 
and victory was long doubtful. At length these two heroes 
met in single combat, when Eichaxd strudi the Sultan so 
nolent a blow on -the head that he fell backwards from his 
horse, and would have been taken prisoner had not a strong 
body of Saracens charged to his rescue. Saladin quickly 
recovered from the injury he had received; but seeing that 
the fortune of the day was against him, he ordered a retreat, 
leaving 40,000 slain on the field of battle. 

JSfotwithfitanding the impolicy o£ the movement, the 
Crusaders now moved towards Jerusalem, and encamped in 
the valley of Hebron. The generals and soldiers vowed that 
they would not quit Balestine without having redeemed the 
isepulchre; they therefore inarched forward. They reached 
SelMehem, the scene of our Saviour's nativity; but now 
they began to feel the inferiority of their forces, and when 
they were within two miles of the Sacred City they learned 
that the Turks had destroyed all the wells and cisterns, and 
turned the courses of the streams, so that to besiege the ciiy 
was impossible. A knight led the heroic and ardent Sichard 
to the top of Mount 01ii;«t, that he might take a faceweU 
look of the city; and, covering liis face with a shield, he 
declared that he was not wortiiy to behold a city that he 
i30uld not wiench from the hands of the Infidels. 

.Hearing of the declining fortunes of the invadem, Saladin 
mustered his scattered forees, and hf rapid marches reached 
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Jaffa ; and so vigorous was flie siege of it^ that in a few dajns 
one of the gates was broken down^ and such of the soldiers 
as could not escape or defend themsdves in the great tower 
or citadel were destroyed. The French and Germans, with 
some English knights^ had agreed to capitulate on the follow- 
ing day; but before the morning, " Lion-heart" had reached 
Jaffa by sea. He leaped on shore sword in hand, and hewed 
his way to the gates ; and so furious was his attack, that the 
astonished Turks deserted the town; and when the army at a 
littlie distance saw the standard of Bichard placed upon the 
walls, they fled to the mountains. 

Saladin on the next night attempted to regain his ad- 
vantages, and advanced his troops against the English; but 
Bichard started from his tent armed at all points. His archers 
and bowmen formed an impenetrable phalanx; his men-at- 
arms, who were on horseback — and there were only ten — 
fought singly, like true heroes of chivalry; and when the 
Turks felt the edges of the two-handed swords and swinging 
battle-axes which had turned the day at Azolas, they fled on 
all sides. 

Bichard's victory placed him in a commanding attitude: 
but, instead of wishing for new battles, he solicited peace, and 
Saladin at length, exhausted by wars, submitted to necessity. 
The Christian King and the Sultan of Egypt exchanged ex- 
pressions of esteem; and as the former avowed his contempt 
of the vulgar obligation of oaths, they only grasped each 
other's hands as pledges of fidelity. A truce was agreed upon 
for three years and eight months. The fort of Ascalon was 
to be destroyed; but Jaffa and Tyre, with the surrounding 
country, was surrendered to the Cl^tians. 
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The glory obtained by Eichard in this Cruaade far ex- 
ceeded that of any of his companions in arms. The Saracen 
mothers qnieted the unruly child by telling him that King 
Richard was coming ; and if a horse started upon the road, 
the rider would say, *^Do you think King Richard is behind 
the bush?" 

In the month of October, Richard, with his queen, the 
English soldiers and pilgrims, set sail for England. After 
passing Sicily, he was captured by a pirate vessel ; but the 
respect paid to his name caused the pirate to release him, and 
land him safely. We all know that, passing overland through 
Germany, he was made prisoner by the Duke of Austria; how 
he was discovered by Blondel and finally released, and reached 
England in the year 1194. 

Such is the brief history of what are called the Crusades. 
For those who would prefer a far more graphic and romantic 
account, we would direct them to a work called "The 
Crusades and Crusaders," written in unison with the ^' Romance 
of History," which has already found much favour with the 
public, and is indeed a charming book for those who find 
delight in the imaginative rather than in the sterner details 
of truth. 
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LAVERT is, my young friends^ a 
cruel thing ; yet some people will 
tell us it was ordained by Grod. 
This could not be^ for God made 
but one man. If he had insti^ 
tuted slavery^ he must have made 
two, and one a slave to the other. 
But those who enslave people will 
tell you that a poor black man 
should be made a slave^ because he 
has not such clever brains as the 
white man. Whether he is quite 
so intellectual as the white man^ I will not stop to inquire ; 
but of this I am sure — ^whatever may be the condition of his 
head, hia heart is quite as much, if not more, alive to goodly 
feelings than that of the white man. Numerous are the 
instances of negro faithfulness, of negro gratitude, of negro 
love and devotion, one of which I shall relate to you : — 
There was a cruel planter, who was owner of a slave estate 
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near Charleston), io. America. He was one of those who 
thought tbabt SoiH maik black men to be slaves^ and white 
Toam tBL> flbg^ them : and^, acting' ugcm' tfai& mistoken idea^ he 
beoams a^ cruel tyrant to. his- slaves*; esgeeiailjif cniel was his 
condnct to one '^ Sam/^ who wafr a- domsstio slave; BBs very 
cSo&CL abused him and beat him ftor sdi^fcofEbnces^ and'now 
vlA liien flogged him — as he said> to keep his blood down and 
to prevent his being saucy. On. oaoie occasion^ Ssm had been 
BO unfortunate as to trip on^the threshold of tfaedboirand 
spill a large bowl of milk. This, so enraged '^Skellfet/* Uie 
planter of whom I am speaking, that he oi^ered him at once 
to* be taken up and flogged with a cowhide.— a severe inatrn- 
ment of torture^ which cuts large pieces of fleriL from the 
body when used. Poor Sam wa» tied up to a post^ and cried 
loudly for mercy; but none was shown. Several severe 
UowB were struck ; but just as the planter was giving direo- 
tions to the flogger to strike harder^ little Minnie^ a child not 
quite ten years of age, leaped upon her ficther'* (the planter's) 
neck, and pleaded with such eamestnessr aod^ so* manyteaasB) 
ttnt the cruel planter was obliged toozder Sam. to be t&koi 
itimox tesaa tUse whippingi^est. 

9am never fljrgot this kind action of litde ISiliSnnie^ and 
im:«rad that if it should ever be necessary he wouldi die finr 
ier. She was a delightful child, and having: saved' 3am: from 
tiie lash, she becaihe very fond of him, and would often, in 
Hie cool summer evenings when the sun was deaQ6n£ng,.flnd 
out Sam, and there, sitting on a bench with him, she would 
point to the skies and the waters, and the beautiful trees and 
flowers, and tell him something of the good God who made 
all things. She told him, too, of God's love to man, and that 
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his ears.were open to a poor black man's prayers^ as well as 
to the prayers of white men. " I always pray for you, Sam/' 
she said, "when I lie down to sleep/' '^And I always pray 
for you^ missis/' said Sam, '^ every hour in the day when I am 
home. I neber forget your mercy — ^neber, neber, neber I '' 
And Sam would then kneel down and kiss little Minnie's 
feet. 

Many people say they will be grateful, but often forget 
to be so when an opportunity occurs. It was not thus, 
however, with poor Sam — ^he was always on the look-out for 
opportunities. He watched the poor child everywhere, that 
she might not fall into dlbiger, and was to her almost as a 
guardian angel; and little "Joco," his. daughter, who was 
about the same age as Minnie, and who was a very droll child, . 
took every opportunity she could to amuse her young mis- 
treq^. She could play the pipes ; she could tumble, dance, 
and go through a variety of funny movements, which made 
Minnie laugh in the long hours she used to pass of an evening 
when her papa was from hotne. And so Sam and Joco 
and Minnie spent many happy hours. 

After some months thus spent, the planter Skellet was 
called from Charleston to a town about a hundred miles 
along the coast, and took Minnie and Sam with him. She 
was very pleased with the sea-trip, and danced and bounded 
about the ship's deck like a little kid. While so playing, 
she had leaped on the tafirail of the ship, when the ship 
suddenly jibed, and the boom knocked her into the sea. , 
She immediately sank beneath the waves. Her father stood 
the picture of despair, calling out loudly, " Save, oh save my 
child !" The captain called out, "Sharks are surrounding the 
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ship ! " and SkeHet^. although he loved his child^ would not risk 
his life for her* He was a&aid of being gobbled up by the 
sharks; but Sam did not care for a thousand sharks — not he^ 
although he could see their tails lashing the water close by, 
and their huge jaws every now and then above water. He 
plunged in at once, and being a good swimmer, dived after 
Minnie, and clasping her in his arms, bore her to the vessel, 
wiiere die was safely taken on board. 

But now Sam had to fight for his own life. The sharks 
were b&^t him; and one- great monster turned on his back 
and opened his mighty jaws, which looked like the caj^sem 
of death itself. Sam dived under him, and plucking a knife 
from his giodle, stabbed: the ferocious fish to the heart, which 
soon tumeHb -osg} dtaad,, while the sea was covered witLbliaad. 
Me then got on: board the ship, and ML down on Ma* Ibees 
to thank God for Minn]iB'» safety. 

No4 long after this^tiBe' planter;, ia one of BisFfitt^of fioy, 
atiadnC a Brazilian m. the open ^i^ets oS CBGodbsttm^. Ihe 
BeaBliaB>. in tpoc; Amsiican. &shion, puUedi onir & OBrafiPBr, 
its conte3ijl& into the body ofi SkeUst^. wBib wvb 
to die.. Voor Sam cau^t hm {aBSag VmSgi, md, 
ib HL hia amiB- ta- 1&& faoow^ ILife 'was tSUmgSarii^ 
glaaed it on. l£e* aa&. !&l wm dicE tihe gBOS blaaft: 
; hf xestondaves to prolong- tiir B& of him: tfiotr Kod 
i to him; and when he found that BnxBEannHmHi 
theL pnr Mbam fell on his^ knew Bgr Bn 
PijihiiHi„ Mni] msgii Jttai> CSbJ ttea— shmu. <'Let Samnf die," 
he said, — ^SmtaoA gpvi^ wp E» SE^BoicaHFe poor massa! " 
He would have mBSia^gprnoi Mh omm Ife' for that of his 
master, and for the sake of dsarSttite^ Minnie. 
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The planter died ; and all the slaves were glad of his deaths 
except Sam. As to Joco^ she^ poor things rejoiced; for^ 
little as she was^ she had received many a cruel whipping 
for very small faults^ and sometimes without any fault at 
all. Her joy at the loss of a cruel master was intense^ and 
she was found capering with delight^ in grotesque robes^ in 
(me of the bed-rooms. It is wrong to rejoice at the fall of 
even our worst enemies; but Joco was a poor little black girl, 
not more than eight years of age^ and she acted according 
to the exuberance of her feelings. 
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RUEL sport was this, 
but it was funny. The 
a]K>rigines had no notion 
«f ihe ctrndty^ but they 
hadof 'flie^fen; and it is 
not Hk) be wm&ered at, 
their indulging a little 
in GCQEilty for the sake 
of rflie &olic, because 
they w&BB fi&vages. Had 
they liOBEL dftnistians, 
thc^ upoibM csijaer have 
^padkas&Bi 'eodk-fighting 
anfl fligeon-shooting of 
a Sunday, or what is 
technically called a 
"mill;^^ or they might 
have driven four-in-hand in Botten-row, or done other genteel 
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fUngB. It 18 mndh io ihm dsDmxaat, and ^was agxeatly to tim 
adv an ta ge of Bobby cbodA :tbe MiasiQiiarjr^ that they did not 
roast than alm^ and ^eot tfaena whole. I beiLieee the^sr were in 
aome meaanre eontemplatauBg thia. The Miaaionaiy was fat 
and podgy, 'jmd .had he been a partridge^ would hav.e been con- 
ndered fi^ for the apit Aa for Bobby, he had too jnany odd 
iaadsA and pleaaant maBnenabont him to be ^acacificed, and 
ao fhey heaitated abont .maldng fi ifteal of him^ although they 
mre/decidfidjon nuddsig SL^kmne-iimche^eiiike preacher. There 
ipcre^cortaia indioadbiensiaDL the ilodba-of aome of the savagea, 
and a pasticnlar ainarking of theiips of otherBof them; and 
Hbe circmnHtanee cf A^'eat fise beiog lit^.and.a pole with a great 
liaok beiiig put vgp infmnt of i1^ gave poor Flaum an idea of 
lafaaet waa ooming nest: lie ihad alseady befin basted by the 
aavigBa with their duba, and he foaeaaw that the roasting was 
jdrawing na^. ^ in this tendble fix he .did what every 
OBBai y c maaiirould do,— ^en he haa no chance of the mercies 
of earthy to Fouchafe the poeotection of Hean^n : and he fell 
on his Joaees, itellxng Bobby to .do the same, and both pu^ed 
londiy and ferrently for delifverance; and, fcxtraordinary as it 
may aoem, before iiieir prayers were ended, a fierce and 
deoMMaac yeU broke tbron^ .tiie stillneas «nd darkness of the 
nighty — a whoop, a yell, as if from the throate .of a hundred 
camiihalw; then a tramj^ling and a cracking of )(he boughs of 
ioeea, in what is iiecmed ihe '^ buah/^ and then the advance of 
a whole trihe of sayages upon those who had just finished 
flnir horrid os^ieB. In a moment all was pell-dnell, horror 
and oonfiiBtQii.: daiia, speam, clufaa, boomaranga^ and all aorta 
of weapcmalbw about; Uood spirted out on alloides; heads 
^rese out off, afid bauds and asms feU in every direction. At 
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last the " Wangkees " were driven oflF, and the ''Tiekobads '^ 
carried away aU their sport; and among them were included 
the good Missionary and his ^>ro/^<gr^j poor little Bob. 

The tribe passed to the northward with great rapidity^ and 
having crossed a rivulet^ continued their course for twelve or 
thirteen miles till they came to a high range of hills^ called 
the Bendigo range^ among the gorges of which they entered ; 
and when firmly ensconced amid these fastnesses^ they halted. 
Here too they "spread their lobee doths/^ — that is to say, 
they sat down on their haunches, and began devouring a vast 
amount of odd-looking viands, which they carried in store, 
and which nobody but themselves could decipher. The 
chief sat in the midst, with some sort of dignity. He was a 
most ferocious-looking beast, with a long fierce beard, which 
none of the other savages had. His appetite was tremendous ; 
but, in the midst of his repast, he threw the Missionary, who 
stood trembling with Bob in the background, various portions 
of the meal. Neither knew what it was; but Flamm, having 
tasted it, " said grace,'^ and fell to with a twenty-horse power 
of appetite, in which he was assisted by his young friend. 
While they were thus relishing their repast, they were 
astonished at the savage chieftain coming close alongside of 
them; and, sitting down on his haunches before Flamm, he 
spoke out in very good English, '^Tou are a cockney,^' — at 
which Flamm stared. "I know you,'* he continued: '^you 
were at the Harp-alley School. I was one of the general moni- 
tors, and you were in the fifth form. 1 recollect you very well, 
and so I do Mr. Lowe; which I hope that gentleman is welL 
I came out here to set up schools ; but all the boys are men — 
there are no such things as boys now-a-days, — so I took to the 
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bush^ and have got a class^ as you see ; and very good boys 
they are !-'' ♦ 

Flamm sat bolt upright^ while this speech was going on^ 
with his mouth wide open, and his hand arrested in its course, 
with a piece of burnt kangaroo between his fingers, looking 
stammered. Bob looked equally astonished, pausing also on 
his provender. 

" I don't recollect you/' said Flamm ; " how should T, when 
you are disguised in that manner? Why, you look all over 
like a real, natural-bom aborigine. Who would have thought 
anything about the Harp-alley School in an out-of-the-way 
place like this ?^' 

" Who would have thought of anything?* You would hardly 
think that I am the very identical Zulu that converted 
Bishop Colenso ; but I am, — I took him regularly in at the 
Cape V 

Flamm held up his hands in horror and astonishment, and 
said something about his friend being a believer. 

'^ Oh ! you don't believe me," said the savage, who was one 
Tom Bast, a runaway convict, who had committed every variety 
of crime short of murder. *' Well, don't believe me — ^but I can 
tell you something which, if you were to believe in, would 
make all our fortunes; and we might all go back to Old 
England, and buy an estate, and each of us live as country 
squires, be men of the quorum, shut up the footpaths from 
poachers, and ride on our hobbies like winkin'." 

" How ? " said Flamm, instinctively. 

"Easy,"repliedBast. "I have found a spot — ^Iknow abank' 
— ^not where the wild thyme grows, but where what is the same 
grows — that is, money; and time is money. I know of a moun- 
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tain of nuggets, that would make the Old Lady of Threadneedle- 
street take a reef in her crinoline, I can tell you ! La, man! 
it's no use your preaching and starving here ; you'll never get 
along that way. The only god people worship here is gold : 
if you talk of anything else, they won't listen to you. But, 
you go along with me, and devise some plan by which we can 
keep all the gold we get to ourselves. I will soon cut my 
clan here, and ship back to Old England, and make amends 
for my past doings by forming a penitentiary, and setting up 
a tread-wheel, or something of that sort, for the benefit of my 
fellow-creatures — that I will !'' 

" You will be as a brand plucked out of the fire,'' replied 
Flamm — '^just as we are; or rather, as chickens taken from 
the spit and saved from roasting." 

Flamm and Bast continued in conversation for some time, 
till at last it was arranged that he and Flamm should meet 
at a certain spot a little before daybreak on the following 
morning, when the former would undertake to convince the 
latter that his fortune was made. 

So, early the next morning, owing to the connivance ot 
Bast, Flamm and Bob stole away to the place of meeting, 
which was only about two miles from the place of their en- 
campment. Bast soon came to the spot ; and, after binding 
both to the profoundest secrecy, he informed them that, in his 
rambles with the savages, he had found among the depths of 
the woods several places where gold oozed out ; that he had 
collected a great deal of the precious metal, from time to time, 
in nuggets small and great, to the amount of more than a 
hundredweight, as he could calculate, and which he had 
buried under the water of a deep pool, lying close to one of 
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the rivers^ and where no one would suspect gcdd to exist. 
His proposal to the Missionary was^ to help him to get off the 
gold under the respectability that attached to his sacred office^ 
promising him one-half as his share of the experiment. '^ For/' 
said he^ ^' my character is such^ that were I to be known to have 
any gold^ and to reveal myself^ as I must do^ I should be 
pounced upon, my gold taken from me, and I should be sent 
to Norfolk Island, and no mistake.'^ 

Flamm could hardly believe the statement; but, after a while, 
Bast took him to a small pool, a little further up the stream. 
It was not more then eight or ten yards broad, and five or six 
long, but very deep ; and as soon as they had reached it, the 
convict dived down to the very depth, and presently appeared 
with a large nugget of gold in his hand. ^' I have bushels of 
them down there,'' he exclaimed ; " and the only thing is, to 
get them away.'' Flamm eagerly seized the nugget, which he 
thrust into his bosom. " Stop," said the other ; " no foul play ! 
for if you shirk or peach, and are not true to me, I Bw«ur" — 
and then he swore a horrid oath — ^^ that your brains shall be 
scattered like snow in the air : whatever portion of the globe 
you may be in, or however long it may be first, I'll have you 
at last ! " Flamm drew the nugget out of his breast quicks 
than he put it in, and threw it to the convict, who transferred 
it to the boy, telling him to keep it for himself. It weighed 
nearly two pounds, and the possession of it set poor Bob's 
heart a-beating in a fearful manner. 

Bast suggested to Flamm, that he and Bob should get 
away to Bendigo Creek; and that, taking some gold with him, 
he should give up the preaching line, and set up as a gold- 
buyer; that he (Bast) should bring him certain quantities 
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firom time to time^ and that he should obtain bank credit for 
them^ to be available in the old country; a plan easily to be 
pursued. Flamm did juatf however^ much like to give up his 
preaching, till Bast promised to build him a tabernacle 
twice the size of Ife, Spurgeon's, in the vidmty of Brick- 
lane. This having satisfied the preacher's qualms of con- 
science^ he immediately enteied into his plans. A few more 
nuggets were then dived for^ as stock to begin witii ; and 
on the nest day, Flamm might be seen in his new character, 
thoro^g^y up to the mark, and quite alive to every stroke of 
business by which an extra fond might be raised for the 
Tabfimacle. 

fit was by degrees, and extending over the space of mnmal 
maa&B, that Flamm pursued his new occupation. Hie ftmnd 
a gmt assistance in Bob, who used to make up Ids accounts 
r^ulaiiy evay night. He had the privilege also of the 
^'sweating seams,'' — ^Aat is, of reaping the gold that fell 
between the ^ts of the double sheets of paper formerly 
described, by widch means he secured a little fortune of his 
own. How happy, he thought, should he have been, to 
shiixe his good Iwdk with his poor father and mother ! and 
he often bmst into tears when he thought of them. All his 
gains seerasd as notinng — gold seemed of no use. His jGedrher 
and modierwtne in their graves; and all Hie gold in llie 
world would not brmg tibem back. Ah ! my young frie&ds, 
there is something of more value thjoi gold in tbe world, 
cruel and hard-hearted as it is. 

After the whole accumulated store of nn^ets had been 
thus disposed of, which amounted to tdxspc than eighty- 
thousand pounds in the whole, the ihree partners determined 
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to be off ; but, to avoid suspicion, they first went to Adelaide, 
which is a city rising into great importance, and where they 
stopped for three weeks to recreate themselves. Bast gave a 
most amusing account of the manner in which he got to and 
away from the savages, concealing, no doubt, a great many of 
his wicked ways. He had been several times sentenced to 
imprisonment, fined, and even flogged; but he always took 







measures to break prison. At last, however, a price being set 
on his head, he determined upon turning savage; so he boldly 
went into the savage camp, introduced the use of the rifle and 
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revolver, and soon became a leader. Many were the battles 
in which he had been engaged ; and many were ihe opportu- 
nities he had of both wreaking his vengeance, and of serving 
the white man — of the latter far more frequently than the 
former, and he never failed to aid them when he could. The 
way of getting from his tribe was a very simple one : it was 
to leave them in the night. But he did not do this without 
leaving a large nugget of gold in the midst of the tent, for 
they had always behaved kindly to him. 

The party next went to Melbourne, which is the skeleton 
of a noble city. The streets are spacious, with wide foot- 



"*-^^ 




jiaths; and it cosatains many fine buildings of brick and stone, 
both public and private : but, alas ! there is no petvement of 
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any description^ and in winter tlie streets are several inches 
deep in mud. They did not stop long to examine it, for all 
irere anxious to get hwk to Old England; for there is no place 
in the world like England for those who have plenty of money 
to spend. They soon found a vessel on the point of sailing, 
and took first-class tickets for Southampton. 

" Homeward-hound'' is a delightfol word. There is no word 
so sweet as '^home '/' but they were a long way off, and pro- 
bably storms and tempests might arise which would prevent 
their ever reaching their native land. But Flamm had faith in 
the building of the new Tabernacle, and had by no means lost 
his love of converting sinners ; and having drawn from Bast, 
without any attempt at a regular confession, that his former 
life was one of wickedness, he set resolutely to work to save 
his soul. He set the full effect of his evil deeds before him, 
cut deep into the festering wounds of his presumptuous sins, 
and exhibited to him the only remedy. Once the ship and 
all hands had liked to have perished in a tremendous gale of 
wind j and then it was that the Missionary exhibited all his 
powers to lead Bast to repentance, in which glorious task he 
happily succeeded, and long ere the veati sighted the white 
chtk of Britain, Bast felt himself sootiber man, deeply 
regretting his former errors, and resolving to devote himself 
for the future to all that beloi^ed to Christian lasefulness and 
godliness. He took Bob entirely maiufer U» c»e, and pro- 
mised to be a fiiUker to him, which he folly pexfonmed. 

As to Mamm, the moment he got oa shore, or at least on 
the very next day, he wmiaai ixmm Id a |ii<«Hii4 d ht to select a 
site for the new Taixannda. tbem is 1o be the focus of his 
labours — ^here he is to shine as a star — and to this haven of 
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active rest he will in due time call all the feithful followers][of 
his Divine Master. 

So much for gold^ gold-diggings^ and diggers^ my young 
friends. We are all more or less, whether in this coimtry or 
in the gold regions, on the search for wealth and for gold, 
and we think the possession of it gives us power over all things. 
But, my young friends, there are a good many things more 
powerful, and more valuable than gold. Honour is both 
brighter and more valuable; peace, a clear conscience, a 
happy temper, a pious spirit, a loving heart, are far more 
valuable than the largest nuggets ever found. Let us, then, 
look rather for these; or, at all events, whether we have 
wealth or not, let us consider them as the true source of our 
happiness both here and hereafter ; and so let us lay up our 
treasures in heaven, although we may be not unmindful of 
treasures upon earth. 
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A STORY OF MODERN PARIS. 



ABIS is a city of pleasure^ fine sights 
and unpleasant smells. It is worth 
going to for once in one's life — per- 
haps twice — but twice is quite enough. 
All children and young persons should 
go to Paris and stay there awhile^ or 
they will never speak French; or if 
they do speak it, they will never be 
able to understand it as spoken by the 
French people. 

When I was in Paris some years ago, 
I was surprised; when I went last year 
I was astonished. The new Terminus 
of the Chemin-de-Fer du Nord, in the Place Roubaix, par- 
ticularly struck me, as did the enormous quantity of Babel- 
heighted houses being erected in all directions. I went 
round Paris, and through Paris, and crossed Paris at right 
angles and left angles, transversely, obliquely, criss-cross- 
cradle fjEishion, and in every other imaginable traverse, — 
and, in my joumeyings, picked up the following story : — 
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M. De Moyes was a banker in Paris : he was a millionaire, 
and looked not worth a penny; he wore a broad-brimmed 
hat terribly the worse for wear, a great-coat summer and 




M. »B warnOy the bastkcb. 



winter, — ^in the latter to keep the cold out, in the former to 
keep the heat out. He ako carried a magnificent cotton 
umbrella, which he used for the same purpose as he did his 
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great-coat ; and he felt himself a vast deal bigger than his 
big broad-brim, his big broad-cloth, and his big cotton 
gingham. There is no knowing how big this banker might have 




thought himself, he was so rich : but he had a son — a sad scape- 
grace — who made him feel very small indeec*. 
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One nighty the banker had retired to rest at an early hoiir^ 
as iras his custom^ for he was a well-ordered man. His 
daiiing boy was not bo fond of early hoars, but generally 
managed to get home to breakfast in the morning, which was 
early for him. In the present case, however, he deviated a 
little from this custom. 

M. De Moyes was in bed, enjoying his first sleep, when all 
at once a terrible row was keard at the door. Again and again 
the uproar [was repeated. AS &e domestics were in bed. 
What was to be done ? — only ome thing, and the banker did 
it: he got up, put on his xagkk-gjDwn and slippers, lit his 
candle, and went down slaira, and kaiing fumbled at the key 
for some time, opened tiheovlar door. 

What a scene preaenled ite^ ! TiKre was a great collec- 
tion of people roimd the hooB^ aond ki the midst was ^' Jules ^^ 
vainly endeavouring to tre«t ilie Sfcdators with an English 
sailor's horn-pipe in the middle of ike fdnet : and, what was 
worse, the son and heir was in that paxiieiilar state of cerebral 
excitement which some peQ|ile call tipfffr. 

The fact was, that M. Jaks de Mojfbs wss-what is called 
a '^fasf yoong man. He cased nottdiig for business, and 
nothing for banking, except to gcst all tiie money he could 
for the purpose of spending it. He set no value upon his 
father, except so far as he was to be vktimiaed and bled, and 
taken in and Aaoe for. Indeed,, he pK^red dmrouily, after the 
fSsushion of the Evil One, for his progenitor's translation to a 
better sphere, so that he udght maeeecd to tlte enormous pro- 
perty he had accumulated ; during which season of waiting 
for the old gentleman's shoes, he amused himsctf by getting 
into all the gaieties, vices, and firivolitiea of Paris. 
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After sickening himself with wickedness over and orer again, 
he at last fell in love with a fair English maiden who lived 
with her mother in the Rue de la Friperie. She was studying 
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the French language. Jules saw her at the English Ambas- 
sador's ball. He was delighted with an English maiden's 
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modest and retiring beauty, so different to IPrench flirtation ; 
and so, dressing himself in his very best, !he jwade bold to call 
on her one morning to offer her his band and his heart. 
But, alas ! he had no heart ; or if he had, it was like that 
of a nut with a maggot in it — eaten away by vice. 

The maiden rejected hiim with disdain, [as all scapegraces 
should be rejected, and gawe him to understand that, in her 
eye, a man of worth and indiHrtay was of more value than all 
the riches of the wealthiest banker. And so Master Jules turned 
again to his vices and his follies, grieved his old father's heart 
more and loore, brooght his poor mother with sorrow to the 
grave, and at last, in the recklessness of his wild career, went 
farther in wickedness. 

He had lived the life of a rake : he had gambled, he had 
swiadled — ^he had, in short, committed a great variety of crimes, 
great and small, — ^but all his doings brought him nothing but 
misery. He had been imprisoned, had fought duels, and had 
been hurled like b riiutUeoock from one extremity of the 
social circle to tbe oiiher; now was he sent into the air up 
towards the clouds with his pinioiDs in full feather, then down 
he fell again into the mire, dirtied and disgraced. 

How oould he retrieve his fortune ? He had but one hope 
— ^that was the death of his firtber. He was now getting old — 
he could not live long. But he had waited and waited till he 
was tired of waiting. The old um had stripped him of his 
provender by reducing his aBowance, and so he vilely deter- 
mined upon taking his life — jw I of taking the life of his father, 
so that he miglLt get his money ! 

Ay, my young friends, you little think what may be the 
end of the first small act of diM>bedience to parental control. 
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Bgecting a father^s counsel^ the youth is launched upon the 
turbulent waters of life^ like a boat with crowded sail on the 
tempestuous seas without a rudder. The storm must overtake 
him, the sea must overwhelm him; for he who sets in 
defiance a father's love cannot expect the guidance and care 
of the heavenly Father^ who can alone lead us out of temp- 
tation and deliver us from evil. 

He knew that the old man, now grown feebler and feebler, 
usually walked home to his family mansion, in the Rue de 
Valois, from the Rue de Rivoli, after dark, and he determined 
to waylay and assassinate him. Vice, had extinguished in 
his breast every sacred tie — ^he had no longer the feeling of 
a son, and planted himself at the corner of a dark street till 
his parent should pass. Did he feel no hesitation — no pangs 
of conscience — no doubts — ^no mercy ? None ! Wickedness 
had changed his heart into stone. 

The hour was come for the old man to pass by: the 
parricide was ripe for the deed ; the poniard was unsheathed, 
the hand was raised — the blow was descending. But no ! — the 
old man had some strength In him yet : he turned upon the 
assassin and wrenched the weapon from his grasp and dis- 
covered, by the light of a lamp, his recreant son ! 

That recreant son is now reduced to the lowest state of 
penury, and is obliged to act as the degraded lackey of 
a fat butcher and his wife, attending them at their ^^ pic- 
nics,'' of which they are very proud; and, like an ass with 
hampers on each side of liim, has to bear the burden of two 
enormous baskets, containing all the good things of this life, 
which he is not fated to taste. 
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water, everywhere. 



HO hoB not read of the Nile — ^the won- 
droiB Nik, wlrieli was the great enigma 
of ages ? It seemed a proper companion 
of the Pyramids, as, while they were 
without date, the river was, ais was 
supposed, without a source. It seemed 
a kind of embiem of eternity, or, like 
the history of the first man, was "in- 
volved in inestrieable obscurity/' We 
all, even as boys, know tlmt its waters 
periodically overftowed the land of 
Egypt, thereby fertiHring the plains 
around it. The rising of its waters 
was celebrated by public procession, 
offerings to the godd, and with mnsTc, 
danch^, thanksgiving, and rejoiang. 
Eor a while one wide sheet of wavekss 
water covered the land, and fittiie is ta 
be seen, from the tops of the Pyra- 
mids to the hills a&r oS^ but wato". 

In a few days it subsides — ^then length 
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and bveadtlis of dingy-looking, slimy mud ; in a few days 
moTe^ sptorts^ then sprouts of green — then patches, and lastly, 
the whole surface of the land is one great field of vegetation 
rising everywhere, and giving promise, like the rainbow, of 
God^s eternal goodness unto man. 

Where was the source of the mighty agent which occasioned 
these changes and this abundance? No one could tell. Did 
it come from the clouds in their mysterious showers, dropping 
on lands unknown ? did it arise from the bowels of the earth, 
in regions too remote to be explored ? did it arise in internal 
lakes beyond the reach of man ? No one knew. The Nile 
was a mystery ; and so it remained for ages. 

Yet, while so many civilized nations have desired to see 
this mystery unravelled, it has been reserved fiar two of our 
countrymen to clear it up. The names of these gentlemen 
are Captains Speke and Grant. From the time of Bruce, 
who fairly tracked the blue Nile to its head waters in Abys- 
sinia, no progress was made. In this same country, which 
had never been trodden by the foot of civilized man, the 
fountain-head of the White Nile was known to be situated. 
Whether the river flowed out of this or some other lake, or 
was fed by mountains on either side of it, and what was the 
nature of the water system in this part of Africa, was absolutely 
uncertain. 

All these and other doubts are now virtually dispelled. 
It has been clearly ascertained that the Lake Nyanza, between 
three and four thousand feet above the sea level, extends 
nearly 150 miles south of the Equator, which may be con- 
sidered its northern boundary, and is probably of still greater 
breadth from east to west. Out of this vast reservoir, near 
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the centre of its northern coast^ issues the White Nile in a 
current about 150 yards wide, which soon after passes over 
a fall twelve feet in height. This is the great fact, but by 
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THE WHITE NILE. 



no means the only fact brought to light by the explorations. 
It appears that to the west of this great lake there is a cluster 
of mountains, one of which attains the height of 10,000 feet ; 
and that still further to the north-west there is another lake, 
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NayCj some 150 miles in length from north-east to south- 
west^ and probably communicating at the former end with 
the White Nile, between its exit from Lake Nyanza and 
Oondakero. 

The most interesting portion of the account of these 
travellers relates to the country, which was marvellously 
fine. Some of the hills or mountains were 10,000 feet high. 




THE NILE. 



The natives are tall and better looking than most other 
negroes. The travellers were introduced to the King of 
Uganda, an intelligent and inquiring man,, who asked 
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questions about the geography of the world : he aAed about 
the staEB and sun, and what became of the old stars and 
moons. Hk desire was to obtain knowledge upon every 
topic. He had heard of the great power of the white men, 
and asked if it was so great as to blow up Africa. 

The king affiurded them (the traTellers) nmch valuable 
infionnation concerning the part of Africa Ihey were travel- 
ling through. He prepared a sumptuous reception for them. 
On arriving at the palace, th^ found it filled with men and 
women^ with bands of music. The king was seated on a 
throne of brass^ beautifully, dressed, and carried his shield and 
spear; and his warriors around him were also armed with 
spears. The officers squatted round the king, and with them 
a general conversation was kept up. Wearied with sitting in 
the sun, Captain Speke put up his umbrella, to the intense 
wonder of the court and the sovereign. He then followed 
the king into his palace, and found him sitting in the midst 
of his wives, two or three hundred in number. He then 
presented the king with some presents; the first of these 
was a revolver pistol, which pleased him greatly. The king 
took a great fimcy to shooting with this and with other guns, 
and several shooting-parties were arranged, the king having 
practised by shooting birds in the pond beforehand. When- 
ever any vulture or other bird flew up, tiie king shot at it ; 
and he was kept firing as fast as he could ; and each time that 
a bird was knocked over, the king and his officers and ladies 
clapped their hands, and shouted, and danced in the most 
extraordinary manner. 

Some very mysterious things take place at the coronation 
of a king. As each sovereign has so many wives, there is a 
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large number of children ; and on the occasion of a new 
king coming to the throne^ all his brothers and sisters are 
killed off, with the exception of two, who are kindly reserved 
against any contingency. The enumeration of royal officers 
included among the chief men, great statesmen, first and 
second class executioners, and men who whistle on their 
fingers, instead of giving away bishopricks, for which really 
deserving men often " whistle." Women attended the sove- 
reign, with real live lizards on their heads, to keep away evil 
spirits. 




rax BOTAL 0FFICSB8. 



Captain Speke, while delivering his account to the members 
of the Royal Society (the Prince of Wales being present), in- 
troduced a little boy belonging to one of the most intelligent 
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of these African tritea. He was 
a fine-lookiiig ladj about fourteen 
years old, and an excellent speci- 
mea of the black type (not print- 
era^). Ills nose bmng as straight as 
that of some Europeans j although 
his woolly head and dark skin were 
thoroughly characteristic of African 
blood. It was the intention to give 
him a good English education, and, 
I suppose, to teach hira the good 
old English sports and pastimes, 
fi-uch as cricket, boating, hunting, 
racing, and the like. I hope they 
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will also teach him prisoners' base, stag-out, leap-frog,hockey<> 
baste-the-bear, and other boyish games, that he may carry 
them back with him for the benefit of poor Africa. 

I give but a very short account of the travels and discove- 
ries of Captains Speke and Grant ; but I would advise my 
readers to keep their eye on the progress of discovery, 
whether relating to geography or any other science. It is 
the accumulated discoveries of an age that change its cha- 
racter, and with it the destinies of a people. England is first 
in the field of enterprise, discovery and adventure, and has the 
means destined to spread science and civilization to every 
part of the earth. Let us hope that humanity may go with 
them, and that the benign spirit of Christianity, which 
declares all mankind to be brothers, may anite the nations 
together, so that they may worship one universal Father, the 
God of all Truth, for evermore. 
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EW little boys or girls exist who 
have not heard or read of the great 
poet William Shakspeare, the anni- 
^^ versary of whose birth, three hun- 
dred years ago, is to be celebrated 
this year, not only in. England, but in every 
distant part of the worid in which his works 
are known. 

As to the exact day when this celebrated 
man was bom, little can be advanced, for it is 
a matter of oontroversy among the learned, 
some of whom go so fiur as to say that he 
was nei^ born at all, and that his plays were 
written by somebody dse. By these people it 
is almost p«>?ed that he never had a father. 
The parish, register of - Stratford-on-Avon, 
imluckily, however, oontains these words — '^GulieP Filius 
Johannis Shakspeare, Ap. 26, 1564-/' so that if he was 
never bom, it seems pretty certain that he was baptized. It 
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is surmised by some that he was born on the 28rd of April, 
in the same year. 

Shakspeare was put to the grammar-school of Stratford, 
where he learned '^ a little Latin and less Greek/' and was 
so fortunate as not to go to a university. His university was 
the universe ; his schoolmaster, nature ; his school-books, the 
heaths, the woods, the waters, the living things of earth, and 
the doings of the strange creature, man. These he studied 
within-doors and without-doors, in halls and courts, in 
cottages, in camps, in huts and hovels, in taverns, in teeming 
cities, in barren wilds. 

He came up to London at an early age — ^some libellers say, 
owing to " deer- stealing,^' but not a shadow of proof could be 
brought against him : on the contrary, Ben Jonson, a man of 
truth, declares of Shakspeare, " I do love the man, and honour 
his memory. He was indeed honest, and of an open and free 
TULtureJ*^ These are indeed "good words,'* and the best 
epitaph that could have been put on his tomb. It is a great 
thing to have an open and free nature, with honesty ; for open- 
ness includes truth ; and when a man is honest and true, he 
comprehends a vast number of other virtues. Well, Shak- 
speare came up to London. It is not known what he did 
when he first came to town, but shortly afterwards he seems 
t6 have been emplc^ed in one of the theatres. It has been 
discovered, that in 1596 he lived near the Bear Garden, in 
Southwark. He appears to have remained in London till 
about the year 1611. On quitting London, he returned to 
his native town of Stratford-on-Avon. He had previously 
purchased one of the best houses there, called New Place, and 
in this house he died. He was buried on the 25th of April, 

P 
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1616, and is supposed to have died on the 23rd, the anniver- 
sary of his birth. His monument is shown in the cut. 

/'What did he write ?^' He wrote poetry and plays; 
tragedies and comedies, historical plays and imaginative plays, 
some founded on old stories, others on proverbial sayings. 
But many men had done this before him. No man ever had 
such an intimate knowledge of human character and of 
human nature. His personages speak and act like human 
beings. His light shone on all things, penetrated all things, 
and he drew from all things a lesson and a moral. He left 
nothing untouched, from the king directing his dominions, 
to the insect we tread upon. He is a universal luminary, 
and he who in youth studies his pages is very likely to 
become a wise man and a good man. 

So then, my boys, in the summer time, when the world is 
cheerful and vigorous with life, let us regale ourselves with 
the laughing songs and merry scenes of Shakspeare. In the 
winter evenings, when sadder thoughts come over us, let us 
rest on his philosophic page, and try to gather comfort as 
well as wisdom from it ; and if any intruder would tell you 
.that his works are dangerous or worthless, do not believe 
him ; for in the works of Shakspeare will be found all that 
is lovely, amiable, and instructive, — equally grateful to boy- 
hood as to manhood, to the full vigour of the understanding 
or to the calmer sobriety of age. Read Shakspeare, if you 
would know mankind, or the trickery and treacheries, the 
virtues and sympathies, of the human heart. 
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^T was in one of the dank and milk-warm 
swamps in Eastern Africa, where the earth 
and the waters literally teem with reptile 
forms, that a party of "explorers" sat down 
under the shade of a gum cypress tree, in 
the very luxuriance of its blossom, to take 
their dinner. There were four of them, and 
one a Missionary, — ^the latter a stem but cou- 
rageous youth, who seemed to have an especial 
relish for exploits as well as zeal in the cause of 
Kis Divine Master : these qualities sometimes go 
together, and are valuable to their possessor. ' 
While they were taking their potted meats and 
some "cho-cho^^ — ^a drink made from the date 
tree — and all feeling remarkably tired after a long 
day's journey, and at the same time pretty com- 
fortable with their repast, they were suddenly 
startled by the shaking of the tree above their heads 
and a rustling of its branches, while its beautiful 
flowers fell upon them like globes of snow. Looking 
upwards, as the Missionary was always] telling them to do. 
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they observed an enormous boa-constrictor slowly untwining 
his huge form from the fork of the tree, and twisting round 
some of the upper branches, then of the lower, was making 
preparations to descend — ^his eyes glowing with fire, and 
his tongue shooting out every now and then, as if to show 
he was not in the best of tempers. The whole party 
instinctively hurried from the shelter afforded by the tree, 
and in their hurry and confusion ran upon a sedgy swamp or 
lake close by. They were now out of the fiying-pan into 
the fire; for just before them they beheld the brown yet 
hardly perceptible nose of a hardy old alligator thrust just 
out of the water. The boa now descended the tree; and as 
he'came down upon terra firma, the alligator lifted his huge 
head out of the water and turned his swivel eye upon him, 
but j maintaining at the same time all the imperturbable 
gravity of a Mussulman. Presently he came nearer the 
shore, with a kind of imperceptible sliding ; then one foot 
was put forward — his best foot, no doubt — and then just as 
the boa was attempting to walk over the course to bury 
himself in some thick and dark foliage, slurch forward went 
the alligator, and in a moment the gigantic jaws of the 
beast clenched the serpent in the middle. The head part 
andjthe tail part now began a series of gymnastic twistings 
and twinings such as was never seen before. In vain did 
the boa struggle to get firee and lash the reptile with its 
latter end — in vain did the alligator try to ''bolt ^' the boa : 
he now shifted him to the head — he now shifted him to the 
tail ; he now, as I should think, tried to tie a knot with him, 
as boys] try to tie cherry-stalks with their tongue, but to no 
purpose. The snake would not permit it ; but he conld not 
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help the jaws of the alligator from cutting him in twain^ 
which he at last did with a tremendous crunch^ and then in 
a very few seconds the " head " was attempted to be swallowed. 
JBut, alas! the most promising triumphs are sometimes doomed 
to disappointment ; for the head of the boa stuck in the throat 
of the alligator, who, after trying to cough a good many 
times, and turning up his eyes in great agony, and swelling 
and groaning in all sorts of forms and cadences, succeeded 
in dashing into the lake, and immediately disappeared, leaving 
the tail to writhe about in the fumiiest way possible, which it 
did for a considerable time to the amusement of the beholders, 
till the Missionary came up vnth it, and putting a small cord 
round it, tied it to a tree and soon stopped its wagging. 

The circumstance afforded a good deal of merriment ; but 
their merriment was in some degree turned into grief when 
one of the Africans, whom they had sent a little way on to 
find a proper place for them to cross over to the other side of 
the lake, came to tell them that all was broader and broader, 
and that they could find no better place to cross than that at 
which they then were, and at which, as was usual with them, 
they had to swim their horses, two riding on each, as there 
were but three between the party. To swim over a lake in 
the fece of an alligator — or perhaps in the face of a legion, 
for there were, no doubt, others beside the gentleman who 
swallowed the boa — was a thing to be seriously considered 
and profoundly speculated upon; and while they were so doing, 
and the Missionary telling them to trust in the Lord for help, 
the old alligator came up from the bottom of the lake as 
merry as a liurk. He had bdited the head of the snake, and had 
come up to look for tlie tail ; and very fierce indeed did he 
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look — the snake seemed to have' stirred his blood into a kind 
of frenzy. He lashed the water with his tsdl, seemed to snort 
and whine in savage ferocity, and he turned his swivel eyes 
on the party by turns. They were completely out of powder, 
or they would certainly have had a pop at those swivel eyes, 
which are, it is said, almost the only vulnerable part of his 
body above water. 

How to get across — that was the question No. 1 ; how 
to get rid of the alligator, the question No. 3. The Mission- 
ary was a man of peace, and thought persuasion better than 
force, and that working upon the feelings of the alligator, 
with a view to tickling up his moral sense and amiability, 
would be better than gun-work — as they had no guns ; so he 
took down the tail of the snake from the tree to which he 
had fastened it, and having attached to it an empty potted- 
meat jar and a bottle of cayenne with the cork out, he 
boldly threw it towards the jaws of the reptile, who laid hold 
of it for a moment. Afler a few tugs and whobblings about 
in his mouth, for the jar was rather uncomfortable to masti- 
cate, he at length got the whole morsel down. But when 
the hot pepper began to shake itself out of the bottle and to 
tell upon the animal's stomach, then the unfortunate beast 
appeared to be excessively uncomfortable. At first he flourished 
his tail as if he would fain have cracked it over the bosom of 
the lake ; then he cocked it prodigiously, afterwards he dived, 
then he came up again and wriggled his swivel eye up and 
down, east and west, north and south ; certain summersaults 
were then performed, and a variety of acrobat feats such as 
were never played by an alligator before. All present 
enjoyed the fun, as well they might ; but at last they got 
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tired of laughing, and seeing the monster in a more composed 
state^ they began to think of swimming their horses across 
the lake to the other side. The Missionary, who was the 
most plucky of the party^ soon got outside his pony, and was 
going to lead the way in face of the alligator, and had taken 
his saddle from the back of his beast to carry before him on 
his neck^ as is usual on such occasions^ when the blackee 
called out, " Let me go in first, and see what me can do widde 
cabado : me not fear — me trust in Providence/' So saying, he 
put his two-edged dagger between his teeth, and plunged 
fearlessly into the river. He had not proceeded far, before 
the Missionary, putting up an inward prayer for preservation, 
walked his pony into the water, when the alligator immedi- 
ately turned upon him with the greatest ferocity. 

The cayenne in his stomach, now that its intensity of heat 
had gone oflF, acted upon the monster in another way, by 
inspiring him with a most voracious appetite,, in spite of the 
two ends of a boa-constrictor and the potted-meat canister. 
He felt that he could swallow the Missionary, horse and all ; 
and as soon as the latter was partially down in the water, 
he sprang suddenly at him and made a snap at him with 
that double-hinged jaw of his. The Missionary saw him 
coming, and not liking to be swallowed, just as his enemy 
opened his capacious mouth, he took the opportunity of 
pitching his saddle and all its appurtenances into it. This 
was a choker : the alligator tried to bolt it, but one of the 
stirrups of the saddle had hooked on to the tip of his nose ; 
deglutition was impossible; the saddle and the other stirrup 
were pulled up when half down, and the creature was fairly 
bothered. At this particular and "critical junction of aflfairs,'* 
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Blackee was not idle. He took advantage of the " compli* 
Gated nature of things/' and swimming direct to the object 
of his attack^ and diving as he got towards him^ succeeded 
in driving home his dagger exactly nnder the armpit of his 
enemy, the only vulnerable point about him, except his eye, 
and made him quiver with' a deadly convulsion. A hoarse 
grunt and a tremendous splash showed the blow was mortal, for 
the ferocious beast sank beneath the water to rise no more. 
Proud of his achievement, and scorning the assistance of the 
Missionary, who offered to help him out of the water, he 
waved his bloody dagger in the air, exclaiming as he did so^ 
'^ Is there no other about here ? '' and then turning, he swam 
leisurely across the lake, calling out, " Follow me ! I will 
protect you from all the cabado in the world. '^ 

After this fun and exploit, the party soon passed over to 
the other side of the lake without further incident. The 
Missionary, however, regretted exceedingly the loss of his 
saddle. Blackee immediately volunteered to go back and 
fetch it. He was a wonderful diver, but it was thought hardly 
fair to put him to the task. The poor fellow would take no 
denial ; his steam was thoroughly up, and off he swam. He 
was seen to dive when he got to the spot at which the 
rencontre took place. The water was seen to whirl and 
bubble for a while ; at last Blackee was observed coming out 
of the lake in the perpendicular attitude of man, tugging 
something after him. It was the dead alligator; he had 
him by the nose and the stirrup, and drew him triumphantly 
to the shore, saddle, boa-constrictor, meat-canister, pepper- 
bottle, aud all. The latter contents of his stomadhi were left 
behind^ but the saddle and its appurtenances were brought 
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to the Missionary^ who glorified the black exceedingly, and 
called him "a man and a brother/' and declared that he 
would evermore advocate the extinction of negro slavery, and 
show to the world that ebony was as good as alabaster any 
day. 

A similar story is told of the '* tender squeeze '' of a boa 
upon a poor ass, who generally comes in for the worst of it 
both at home and abroad. An ass had been turned loose 
upon the herbage of an Indian dingle, and strayed, as asses 
are wont to stray, from the paths of safety to those of danger. 
He was regaling himself on the forbidden fruit of an Eve's 
apple tree, whose pendant branches brought the aromatic con- 
fection to his quivering lip ; when, just as he was taking the 
first mouthful, the boa descended— and a great bore it was — 
and whipping his flexible body round that of poor Neddy, he 
began to squeeze him with the whole of his constrictive power. 
Neddy at once let out one of those musical "fuges^^ for 
which he is so celebrated. The unusual noise startled the 
boa, who relaxed for a moment his portentous grip. During 
the moment of relaxation, Neddy made a bolt, and the serpent 
"belayed his coil" for a more sapient beast with a less musical 
voice. 
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THE STORY OF A NOSE. 



T was up one of the rivers of Kentucky that an 
American frigate was ^' located'^ to look out 
after Confederate parties who used to cross 
Buggins's Creek, and then make a raid over the 
adjacent country, and take oflf the goods of the 
'' stores ^^ in the villages, such as candles and soap, tea, sugar, 
treacle, saltpetre, and X)ther chandler's shop productions. 
To prevent these raids, the ''Jasper" always kept her guns 
loaded and her men under arms ; beside which, she generally 
had a boat or two on cruise among the creeks up and down 
the river. One of these boats was put under the charge of 
''Callabob Bill,*' as he was called — a real Kentuckian, a 
precious clean-shaver, who felt as much delight in knocking 
over a red Indian as your Suffolk squirelings do in knocking 
down pheasants. 

Callabob Bill had the charge of a four-oared boat, and 
having rowed up Shingleferry, as a narrow creek was called. 
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tqjid his men to hold on while he went and had a day^s sport 
among the partridges near the Indians. So he took a leg of 
pork out of the locker, a bottle of Chickergong brandy and 
a log of bread, and told the rowers to amuse themselves with 
these while he went for an hoar's sporting. 

He also took with him an old blunderbuss in lieu of a 
fowling-piece, and darting through the bush, was soon] lost to 
sight. He had a mortal spite against the Indians, seeing 
that one of them had kidnapped him when a boy, and had 
very nearly roasted him, scourging him beforehand like a 
sucking pig for the purpose of rendering him, as they told 
him, insensible to pain : that is, they made him go through 
the process of hardening, which, although it may not be 
much to a wild Indian who is bred and born to it, is a great 
deal to an American who has been brought up tenderly, with 
a wooden spoon, or perhaps a pap-bottle, and who was rocked 
in a cradle and fed on tops and bottoms. So it was that he 
vowed to spill the blood of the Indians whenever he could, 
because they had so often phlebotomized him. 

He had not got far through the bush, when all at once, just 
as he was coming from behind a hickory tree, he saw a tall, 
ferocious Indian with a rifle in his hand, which he was in the 
act of cocking at poor Bill. He thought the Indian looked 
like a settler, and shrank back instinctively. The Indian fired, 
and a couple of deer-shot passed through the flap of the 
broad-crowned hat that he wore ; while a few small shot, with 
which the gun had been charged by way of variety, peppered 
poor Bill sadly over the nose, which immediately puffed up 
like a puff adder and bled as much as it could. 

It was most mortifying to Bill, was this nose touch ; for it 
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very soon became almost as large as a tbree-pound black 
pudding, and very much of the same colour. Bill was savage 
as the lion roaring for her cubs ; he felt, as he said, all 
over him a small dash of rattlesnake ; so he up with his 
blunderbuss, which was loaded with a great variety of un- 
accountable things, and fired right into the rear of the Indian, 
which made him kick capers and dance like a bear in a 
circus, or a parched pea in a hot shovel. 

Bill's nose grew bigger and bigger, and blacker and blacker. 
He could, however, just manage to see on each side of it, 
and he could feel its existence, from the intense pain it gave 
him — of such a kind as one might suppose a roasted potato 
might feel had it any sensation like a nose. It spurred him 
on liis enterprise. How bad to be spurred on by a nose, and 
to feel that nose growing bigger and bigger ! If it grew much 
bigger. Bill could not see to take aim at his enemies. The 
thought was too horrible to entertain, and he tried to dash it 
from his mind. He would have forgotten he had a nose ; but 
the wicked Kentucky ants crowded up his clothes by thousands 
and began to settle on his nose— a rare honne-bouche was it 
to them, and its warmth was delicious. 

Bill kept wiping his nose, but to no purpose ; the ants would 
come on and on. *' The cry was still, They come.'' It was 
impossible to continue sporting with such a nose — what could 
he do ? He at last thought of an expedient — he rubbed it with 
gunpowder. The ants were done ; but the gunpowder made 
his nose as a fiery scorpion, and made Bill to dance worse 
than he had made the Indian. After about a quarter of an 
hour's torment, the pain abated, and the nose got hardened ; 
but it turned as blue as the bluest blue bag that was ever 
imported from old indigo of LeadenhaU. 
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Bill resolved to be revenged, and having again loaded his 
blunderbuss, he started off to have a few shots at the Indians 
only for the sport of the thing. He soon got upon the verge 
of the prairies, where he beheld thousands of Indians on 
horseback, scampering along like so many wild demons. He 
crept down behind a bit of a rock, and fired into them right 
and left; and they flew past him terribly astonished and 
miserably mauled. 

Before they could come up to tiie place from which he had 
fired. Bill had moved again into Ute bush ; and here he poked 
abottt amoBg the ** tye-tfye,;^— tiwfe is, the big bind- weed that 
grew thick moA eiose ansoB^AetKes, — every now and then 
poking Mb fiee Ibetweesu iSm dbaitering leaves to see what he 
could see. WMk in the aet of taking a good sight with his 
nose pvotrudngr tikvough the groexiy a wild cat perched on a fir 
braudt just beftve it^ tedk it fisr an American Whie-bini^ and 
pounced wgvm. it for herpiragri aad befiR BED eodld yt it 
away from csppst,. she had wMwa ri bi iHt^ iwt mendhf . 

''Oh! mr7BOwl'' saidbc^wi&aveijlMBdoBildL 'Ike cat 
swore, too^ aAer tteg an a gr «f eari»^ anil swviU ha tail m big 
as Bill's Bose ; for siNsawmfartfelmnoar of Idbe gunpowder, 
and spvttered terffiUjp^ 

At the rear of tfce faaJraJr of kne ialD. which Bill had 
fired, came the baggag^^— tibol is, Ifto ams of the commnnity, 
and their iiEeaBDi;biiaefii'--that is^ Ar kfaioL BBl Sil not like 
to fire into Ao woann and diildrc% -htA 1m hai a great 
desire for a popooae (^ babg^ and kf deUarmkitA to steal one 
to give to his giaMfaaayier, who bad oStfBB, asH she should 
like to experimentalise on one, to see if she could make it a 
S wedenborgian, which she herself was. So Bill, seeing a little 

Q 
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popoose lying by itself close to a log, rose from his covert 

aud made off with it before the Indians missed it. .He 

clasped the dear innocent of six months close to his bosom, 

and was running off as quick as his legs could carry him ; 

but the little wretch grasped his nose fiercely, being used to 

hanging on by its prehensiles ; it stuck its claws into it, and 

broke up its induration, and set it bleeding, and Bill saying 

a lot of naughty words. At the same moment the Indians 

missed the child, and, with sharp knives in their hands, set 

off after Bill most furiously. Bill ran ; the child screamed, 

and held on by the unfortunate nose. The men from the 

boat saw the danger of Bill, and pulled towards him. The 

Indians got nearer and nearer. Bill took to the water ; the 

Indians got closer and closer. Making a desperate effort, the 

sailor snatched the popoose from his proboscis and dashed it 

down. The little wretch never let go the nose till the last 

moment, and when it fell in the water, carried the greater 

part of it away. And so it was that Bill Callabob lost his 

nasal organ, and never went Indian-shooting again, but was 

content to nurse the place from, which the nose was taken, 

and remained to the day of his death like a blue-nosed 

baboon, with his nose unshipped; which was, no doubt, a 

wise judgment upon him for trying to steal a poor little 

Indian piccaninny. 
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OYS WILL BE BOYS, is. an old saying, 
smd '' Dogs Avill be dogs'^ is no less 
true. They Iraro dieir feelings as 
well as boj^s. Thcj are apt to b« 
very playftil^ like boys, and also very 
(jnaiTclaoTHe, as- boys often are. They 
have noble and generous qualities, 
which boys often h?vve; they have 
also their likings and dislikings : with 
many other qualities of mind and 
heavt, supposing them to have minds 
and liearts, just after tib« manner 
both of boys and men. 
After this prologue comes my story. There were- once 
three dogs, who lived in one family — three young, dogs — ^pnps 
they were, of somewhat different breeds, but they were kept 
all together in the stable-yard, and they were very happy 
together. They Jay on the same bed, eat from the same 
diish, and in every way shared things in common. They grew 
up; but as they grew up, their natures began to develop. 
Bruno grew into a good stable dog, and Eollo into a good 
sporting dog ; while Carlo, who was the most ill-looking of 
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dia three while a .pup^ as he grew a bagger d&g, although 
he waB never verj^ big, turned cvut a very beautiful feltetw, 
with long curly hair, a noble pair of flap ears, an degant 
brush tail, with other charms to match. 

I dare rgay these three dogs might have .gone on in a very 
amiable manner for a long time ; for the more they lived 
together, the better they seemed to agree. But, alas ! the 
apple of discord was soon thrown amcmg them. Carlo, from 
his growing bo handsome, was taken a great deal of notice 
o^— admired, patted, and, what was worse, got petted. He 
was allowed to go into the house, and young Master Tallboy 
taught him a number of funny tricks, such as to stand upon 
his hind legs, jump over a stick, and hold bread upon hi*; 
nose till the word "ten^^ was pronounced. He took him out, 
too, for rambles, and placed him by his side on the dog-cart, 
and in every way made a complete pet of him. 

Caido having been thus treated, felt a great coolness towards 
the other dogs : his coolness ripened, if coolness can ripen, 
into indifference; and indifference ripened into contempt, and 
contempt into scoxn. He wondered that he could ever have 
associated with the other dogs. He felt that he was an ari- 
-stocraticdog, while they wctc only plebeian dogs; and so, to 
show his contempt and scorn, lie turned up his nose at them. 
He would not play with them, nor feed with them, nor lie 
vfith. them. He now played, fed, tmd slept in the parlour. 

Bruno and RoIIq, although they were fat dogs, felt this 
conduct .of vCajrlo, and the more .beeainse when they used U) 
go up to him in a friendly manner, he was not content witli 
traatiljigiihem Ivith oonteixirpt, but he .used to snarl at them, and 
sometiinesiBni4>.at ihtm, evan if they only looked at him. 
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The two dogs bore this treatment for some time ; at last 
they came to the conclusion that Master Carlo was too big 
for his jacket. He was getting very fat; and the fatter he got, 
the more surly he got. He got fatter and fatter every day, 
so that at last he began to be an incumbrance to himself. 

"Who is going to be snarled and snuffed at by a fat, waddling 
beast like that?*' thought Bruno ; " He is nothing more than 
a moving mass of disagreeable obesity,^^ thought Rollo : for 
dogs can think, if they cannot speak. "If he snaps at me 
again,'' thought Bruno, " I will snap at him ; '' '* If he bites 
me/' thought Rollo, " I will bite liim again.'' 

Now it so happened that one day, after Master Carlo had 
been for a ride with his young master upon the dog-cart, 
entering the stable-yard, Bruno and Rollo, wishing to show 
a little love to their young master, began, after the manner 
of dogs, to foiidle round his legs ; whereupon Carlo flew upon 
Rollo, and bit him on the ear. Of course Rollo turned upon 
him, and then Bruno fell upon him too. Master Tallboy 
lashed Carlo with his whip to pacify him, while the stable- 
man belaboured at the dogs with a pitchfork to part them, 
and having no very elevated opinion of Carlo, for he had 
seen and noticed his stuck-upishness, took good care to give 
him a plentiful share of the cudgelling. 

The combatans were at last separated. Carlo's beautiful 
ears hung in ribands, his tail was in tatters, his face and 
eyes woefully scratched, and the whole of his beauty spoiled ; 
and, what was worse, one of bis hind legs had been snapped 
in two by Bruno. 

He was taken from the fray, howling pitifully, and shrunk 
up like a piece of parchment. It was a sad day for him, but 
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it taught him a lesson which it will not be amiss for even 
boys to learn. The lesson is this: — Should you by any 
chance ever attain to an elevated position by the caprices 
of fortune, do not stick yourself up offensively above your 
neighbours, and particularly above your old friends and 
acquaintances; for if you do, you will be sure to suffer 
the pangs of ill-will, insult, and mortification. 
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EARS, of all the animals in the world, 
afford more real sport and fun than 
any ' other animal. Monkeys are 
funny ; goats are funny ; donkeys are 
funny: racoon-shooting is pleasant; 
fox-hunting is pleasant; deer-stalk- 
ing is interesting; tiger-hunting is 
terrib'e; and lion-hunting subUxne. 
But a bear-hunt is all of these, wiih 
a bit extra, put together ; so we WMst 
have a say about the Beais« 

They are a numerous fraternity. There is the Bear genera, 
XJnus ; then we have your common Brown Bear, the Black 
Bear, the Grisly Bear, the White or Polar Bear, the 
MaL^ Bear^ the Juggler Bear, the Thibet Bear, the Sloth 
Bear^ ^Bhe Spectacled Bear, ifee Syrian Bear, the Bomean 
Bear^ a&d atiieaB. To ^o fud^nerinthe list there would-be no 
imtrimg it; but I migixt mention the Dancing Bear — the poor 
beast wiio is led by the nose by some Savoyard through the 
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streets of London, and who generally has a disagreeable 
monkey on his shoulders, the whole presenting a picture of 
hideous and comical misery truly odd ; especially when we 
think of the poor bear being taught to dance on a hot iron, 
and the monkey to play his tricks by the aid of cudgel ; and 
which shows the superiority of man over the brute creation. 

Bears are also very odd animals in other ways. They are 
more vegetable than animal feeders. If you look at their 
mouths, they do not seem quite so formidable as those of 
lions, tigers, and the like. They do not look all carnivorous, 
nor are they ; for bears will eat fruit, roots, honey, bread, 
cheese, butter, cherries, strawberries, pine-apples, figs, and no 
one knows what besides : and, like man, they have no objec- 
tion now and then to a bit of fish, a sucking-pig, or a nice 
little duck, which they "bolt^^ whole very frequently. It is 
funny to see them climb the trees after honey, when they get 
stung by the bees in such a manner that they tumble down 
headlong. 

The American Black Bear is a very ugly customer, although 
his chief food seems to be of a vegetable nature. He has an 
appetite for pork, however, and occasionally makes a visit to 
the farmer^s hog-sty for the purpose of cultivating acquaint- 
ance with the grunting inhabitants. Some years ago, one of 
our nearest ueighbouis was aroused by the sight of a com- 
motion in the hog-pen. Suspecting the cause, he jumped up 
immediately, took his gun, and saw a bear in the act of getting 
over the fence with a fine pig embraced very lovingly in his 
fore-paws. The man fired, while his wife held the light, and 
killed the intruder. At another time, a couple of men had 
lit a fire on a stone close to the banks of a river, where they 
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had been killing a hog, -which they wanted to singe. Just as 
they had set ii^t to the fire^ their attention was aroused by 
a splash in i&e vater at no great distance ; and looking a little 
down the imer, they saw a big beast of a «he-bear ewimming 
towasibibem^ with her two cubs, nearly half-grown^ waiting 
paiiesetilyfor her return, and snifling up the wind with their 
noses; iheii chops^ no doubt, watering all the time^ owing to 
the smell of the hog^s blood, the scent of which was wafted 
to them down the sstasesuoL The old bear came on for a short 
distance^ and then looked behind her at the cubs, to see if 
they were "all ri^kA/^ I suppose. She then swam towards us 
again^ sniffing the air^ and distinguishing keeifly^ I have no 
doubt^ the fimell csf ihe pigs, notwithstanding the«make. One 
of the &Skyw^^ Jadi Dament^ was dreadfiztly alaiaited at the 
approBcii of the bear^ and waaxted to leave the hog to its fate, 
argwi^ihat^ as he wm dead, the bear could B&t iturt him, and 
mi^ them, as they had no guns to ^dcfeAd theasifielveB. The 
other lad aaid that, while sticks and stones exnted, he liquid 
never be done by a hear, and immediately i^iuiBied iomcrds 
her, giviug iier, as she ^attempted to rise from dflie wsfeeCysaitap 
on the noae. The beauty Jbowei^firtf did not mind a iqp oa tthe 
nose from a fait of a fitiok^ jmd «Qon made lico* ^way out df the 
stream, ^Pi^icn boiih the lad« xejbreated behind the fire, while 
Mrs. Seatr «at upon her hannohea in a "vesy cool and com- 
fortaiAeinaaaner, watching the faiane^ as if dae knew that it 
woHllfl^ out and ijiat '^gpork would be in,^^ ^die having been 
at a '^singeing xnateh''' before. Jack sa^ested the plan of 
running off with the hog while the bear was watching the 
fire) but Jim, his fellow '' baisaner,^^ said he would much 
rather go and play " baste the bear ^^ with the old reptile, as 
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be called her; in front of him ; so he'plockecl! a brand from ti^ 
fii^e, and telling Jack to stand bjr and look out; fbr squaila, 
supposing he might get a tender embrace from the bear^ he 
rariied at the heaat^ who immedkitely raised bevself on her 
bind legs^ looking desperately fieree^and detevminied: : but Jim 
did' not cafl^e — he was determmed also to give her a mle of 
'' fiery faecs/^ 2» li» called it, meaning ^^ fieri faeia^J^ Jim had 
been a little while in tine law^ and was a little bit of a Low 
Latinist ; and so, withont any " diRmurrer/' ho went bcUiy 
up' to his enemy, and' tried to* stick the burning brancE into her 
open mottth ; whereupon the bearess, having her jaw» burnt in 
this^ impudent sort of way^ immediately Jsprang upon Jim with 
an "attachment^' truly gripinig; and die squeezed^ and he 
squeezed. He knocked her about as well as he eoold with 
his fists, and she tried to squeeze. Mm flat.. They struggled 
for a while, till at last, when Jim's breath was nearly squctoed 
out of him, he endeavoured to get his female antagonist close 
to the edge of the wato?,. and in they went with a splash and 
a plunge which aroused the forest from its stillness, and set 
the two cub» a-roaring During the encounter, Jackhad come 
forward' with his bowie»-lcnife and tried to stick the bear ; but 
slie had kn^ocked him down with a Uow of her paw, and was 
tpampling him dowi^ under her feet when the water fHe took 
place. 

I don't kn€iw what woidd have beeni the fate ef Jim m. 
the stream, for here the beav mm getting thft masteiy.; and 
file two cubs, too, seeing theiar respected ^^ parient '^ in the 
water, thought it was time to make thenMehea bettor ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the rmicouiitec, and dariied 
in to the assistance or annoyance of tlw» dams, as tiie case 
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might be. As it turned out^ they were an impediment to the 
contending parties^ getting now between the le^ of Jim^ and 
then between those of their mamma. The bear was a better 
water animal than Jim» and what with her griping^ and 
choking^ and climbing around him^ and trying to suck his 
breathy he felt all his strength and courage rapidly failings 
and would have been overpowered^ but just as he was taking 
his last look upon terra firma, a canoe was seen approaching 
round a turn of the river^ in which were two Indians^ who^ 
quickly discerning the matter at issue^ soon paddled up to the 
scene of the contest. The elder Indian aimed a mighty blow 
with his tomahawk at the bearess^ quickly following it up 
with another ; Jim working away with his fists at the same 
moment, and glad enough was he to find himself released 
from her passionate embraces. She soon turned tail, and 
reached the shore, her cubs following. The Indians imme- 
diately made after her, and, with their dogs, were presently 
upon the bank, to which she had retreated. The old Indian, 
full of pluck, immediately on reaching the shore with his dogs, 
made a courageous dash at the game. The bear, with a 
dash of her paw, brought one of the dogs to the ground, but 
the other fastened on her from behind. The Indian again 
gave her a few taps with his tomahawk; but this having 
slipped from his hand, he and the bear closed in a death 
struggle^ such as has been rarely beheld. But help was at 
hand: the other Indian now came up, and while the two 
were engaged in their desperate embrace, he made such a 
desperate blow at Mrs. Bruin as was a settler, for she fell 
down dead, leaving two infant bears to lament her sad loss, 
and to be taken possession of by Jim and the Indians, which 
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they did in a very short time ; and they afforded many a meal 
to the latter^ who thought young bears very good eating. 

So much for American blacks. The Polar Bear is also 
worthy a short notice. He is a big beast, and is possessed 




of immense strength and fierceness, which he exercises on the 
shores of Hudson's Bay, Greenland, Spitzbergen, and other 
high northern latitudes. He is a famous fellow for hunting 
the seal. The bear, on seeing his prey, gets quickly into the 
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water, aiid swims until be gets to kewsurd of the seal, from 
whence, by Sequent short difres^ he silently makes his 
approach, and so arranges hda distanea that at the last dive 
he comes to a ^K)t where the seal is'lying^ If the poor animal 
attempts to escape by rolling into the water, he falls into the 
bear's clutches ; if, on the contrary, he lie still, his destroyer 
makes a powerful spring, kills him on the ice, and devours 
him at his leisure. 

The Malay Bear is also worth m. ISMs Boticc, and when 
taken young can be easily tamei Sir Stamford RaflBes 
possessed a young oac^ «£ wbom he tsfiaka^ affection- 
ately. He w» brought iqp ia i^ nursoy with his chil- 
dren, '^and when admitted to my taUe,'^ ht say», ^gave a 
proof of his tawie bjr gefiiawg tfifi eat any frnit 1^ man- 
go ^teens^ car to drink mlj wsam TMt champagne. The only 
time I emtr iaem him to bs mA of iBBsour was on an 
occasion wh^: na einaipapBee wa» ftrtkeiHniBg. He was 
naturally of a» aftetiaante disposstiw^ and it wat never 
found BgssessuBFf ts c&aast or Aastjae Ub. It wa» usual for 
the bear, t&er «a^ the dog, avd a wmaE Mae masatam bird 
to mess together, and tE^ eat: €Mt of Ae sane dSsh. His 
favourite pkuyMLow wa» the dog, liibseteKogs and worryings 
were always Issise wifii tkr gitJ i fcid l . gosdi-bamour. As he 
grew up, he- became a Twy jwwerful animal, and in his 
rambles in the garden he would lay hold of the largest 
plantain, the stems of which he could easily embrace, and 
tear them up by the roots.^' 

I don^t think my readers can dear any more about bears, 
and therefore I fbrfear to say anything further, except to 
advise this maxim to aU wha read it : ^Bear and forbear.'* 
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A LION AND TIGER FIGHT, AND OTHER EASTERN SPORTS. 




HEN I was in India, I was a young 
lieutenant, then greener than the 
greenest fig-tfee that ever grew. 
I had a longing for lions and tigers, 
and such *' small deer/' My tent 
was pitched about twenty miles 
from a village called Ghoasnord, on the 
janks of the river Bamasse. I had 
plenty of servants, as they always have 
India, for one man does only one 
th i ng. The man, for instance, who lights your pipe 
would not brush your coat; so you must have a 
jefmrate man for that. Thus it requires half a 
tribe of fellows to dress a fellow, to say nothing of 
dressing hit* 'horse and victuals. 
When I was in England, I was particularly fond 
of field sports, and thought fox-hunting and coursing and 

R 
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deer-stalking the noblest of all earthly performances; but 
what is that to hunting tigers and lions and elephants as they 
do in India ? Hoi¥ I longed to shootlions and tigers, to hunt 
elephants^ angle for alligators and to trap rhinocerii^ I shall 
not attempt to explain. DidnH I fear being clawed to shivers 
and chawed up to mumm^^? Not a bit of it : so far from it^ 
I thought there was something highly elevating in the notion : 
what could be a more honourable sepulchre for a man than 
the noble lion's interior? — and so I resolved to have sport 
somehow or other. 

Early one morning, just after I had despatched my break- 
fastr— enormous enough for one of the largest of forest beasts^ — 
I interrogated my shikaree as to what prospect of ^' sport.'^ 
He told me there was plenty of Hog. I immediately gave 
directions to get oulf the horses, and was soon mounted on a 
favourite Arab that had been at the death of as many hogs 
as any horse in India; my chaluch sewar riding my second 
horse with a spare spear ; a syce leading a third, and another 
with my rifle. These, with fourteen coolies or beaters, com- 
pleted the party. So on we went, full of the hope of pork. 

The country was wild and uncultivated, and;.' we beat the 
bush in all directions without success, moving only a few pigs 
that were too small to ride after, and my patience and good- 
humour were rigidly *' blowing oS/^ when my shikaree 
pointed out the pug or track of a large boar : it appeared 
quite fresh^ and I determined to follow it. We proceeded for 
about a mile^ every moment in ih» hope of arousing him, 
when^ turning the angle of a small cover, we suddenly came 
upon a dead bullock; about twenty yards to'^the ri^t of it 
was another^ and not far in advance was the hog we were 
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pugging. The cooliea collected roand it, and I heard them 
repeatii^ the words " Tippo— tippo ^' (Here ia a tiger — ^lion). 




While they were raising these outcries, we ^heard a most 
tremerdous roaring ard howling and squealing behind some 
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bush a little above us ; then a fierce scramble^ howling, and 
tearing ; and in a few seconds down came a lion and tiger 
tooth and nail with each other, just as we see cats fighting 
upon the pantiles of a house : down they came, tumbling 
over and over, one mass of blood and dirt. My rifle was 
soon at my shoulder — I fired ; but the beasts kept fighting 
on as if nothing had happened. I fired again and again, 
sending my balls quite through them ; but they fought away, 
and never seemed to take the least notice of me or my crew 
till they both fell dead in each other's bloody embrace. 

This was a fine spectacle for a country fair, and I felt very 
much a hero ; but when I came to reflect, I had not much 
to brag of, and became rather discontented, so I dismounted 
to take an affectionate look at the creatures I had spoiled the 
sport of. While I was moralizing upon their unhappy fate, 
and thinking something about their skins, and of the fireside 
at Boalge in dear Old England^ my shikaree eame suddenly 
upon me, and showed me the fresh track of a huge lion, 
saying, in very good vernacular English, " Him^s a whopper, 
massa.'^ I seized my rifle — I was always fond of doing that — 
and after considerable remonstrance from those about me, who 
had not the same savage relish for lions that I had, I persuaded 
some of my coolies to follow the track, and taking the lead, 
forward I went. Before we got far, the footprints multiplied, 
and we could make out distinctly that there were seven of 
them. Seven ! the identical number seven ! the sacred num- 
ber seven ! We thought this ominous, but whether of luck 
or disaster^ we did not know nor care. So on we went, till 
we tracked them into a tamarisk nuUah, or ravine^ which ran 
at right angles to the bed of a river. The tamarisk resembles 
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the cypress^ and is about the height of a man^s head, forming 
a very thick cover, extending over four or five acres. After a 
short pause, we entered, not knowing but that the next step 
might throw us into the lion's jaws, and thence into that 
honourable sepulchre of digestion already alluded to. We, 
however, beat through without any adventure, and then we 
discovered they had stolen away : five had taken down the bed 
of the river, and the others had doubled back into cover, 
broke higher and made up the bed of the Barnasse. These 
last I determined upon following. We soon got on the 
track of one, which appeared by the track to be a very large 
one, and I made up my mind to have him. We soon tracked 
him into a small jungle on the edge of the river. I had just 
entered, when I heard a shout, and running round a bush tfiat 
intercepted my view, I saw an enormous lioness making ofi* 
with tremendous bounds. I fired and—missed her, — layiag 
the fault on my rifle, of course. I shouted to my sewar to keep 
her in sight. He put his horse to speed, and in a short time 
returned and told me she had taken refuge in a large yellow 
brake. He guided me to the spot, and I got within thirty 
yards. She was crouched, glaring on us as we approached. 
I raised my rifle and fired ; she uttered a prodigious roar and 
rushed out. I had wounded her on the shoulder, for, as she 
crossed the bed of the river, she went on three legs. My 
sewar again followed ; but she turned on and pursued him, 
roaring terribly. He, however, found no difficulty in getting 
away, and she retreated and took ler stand under a single 
tree, much resembling our thorn, but larger, and called here 
a bauble tree. 
There she stood in fuU view, appearing almost as large as 
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a l)ullo?k, with her tongue out, lasTimg her sides with her 
tail, an:] roaring most appallingly. I now sent hack all my 
followers, and cocking my rifle, and my own courage at the 
same time, I steadily approached till within thirty yards, 
when I gave her my fire. I struck her, I believe, in the 
abdomen. When she received my shot, she lowered her head 
and rushed towards me as if mortally wounded, but suddenly, 
when within ten paces, turned off, and again went down the 
bed of the river for a short distance, then crossed to the 
opposite bank and entered a large jimgle. 

The natives crowded around me, and assured me that she 
had received her deathblow. I was greatly elated, for I was 
still very green. I thought her a cowardly, skulking beast, 
and imagined that I had nothing to do but take possession of 
my prize. I quickly reloaded ; and although the sun was at 
its meridian, and the heat intense, I stHl pursued on foot. 
We now entered the jungle into which we had watched her: 
it was so thick, I could scarcely see a yard before me. I 
wdked for some time without success ; at length one of the 
cocoes exclaimed, '' Sahib ! Sahib ! — hush, hush : do you not 
hear anything?'* 

There was a dead silence for a moment, and then I dis- 
tinctly heard the panting of some huge beast near me. I 
looked earnestly in the direction, but still I could not «ee 
anything. By this time all the coolies had decamped, 
leaving me alone with my shikaree. " There, Sahib— ^liiese, in 
that bush V^ I now caught sight of her, sitting up like a dog 
with her tongue out and glaring upon us. I raised my ri8e ; 
but my hand shook so from the excitement and the extreme 
heat and exertion, that I felt certain that I should miss. I 
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lowered it^ and turning to my shikaree^ told him he must 
Bhoot her. He was a capital shot — I had seen him break a 
bottle at 100 yards with a ball. "No! no I Sahib, me not 
shoot ; me afraid me not hit hew" I threatened to shoot him 
if he hesitated, putting the rifle into his hands ; and in order 
to give him confidence, I advanced forward a little to his left. 
He fired and missed, threw down the rifle and fled. The moment 
the enraged beast heard the report, she rushed out. For a second 
I paused, and then turned and ran for my life. It was a 
heavy sand, and I had on spurs and gaiters. I could not have 
run far before I heard her roaring behind me, and I then 
began to wish I had left the lions alone. I cast a look back : 
she was within a few yards. I thought of my mother. I 
screamed : I attempted to dodge ; my courage evaporated — 
my legs failed me; she sprang and dashod me to the earth. 
The first blow must have been certain death, but her leg being 
broken, she could not strike. She seised me by the lower 
part of the back. I then felt what a poor moose feels when 
in the jaws of a cat, and which I had often seen and thought 
good fun. She gave me a shake, as if she would shake all 
the bran — that is, courage — out of me ; but there was none to 
shake, so she shook me again, and then disdainfully threw 
me on the ground. After a pause, she suddenly caught hold 
of me by the left arm, mumbling and biting it. The agony 
was so intense, that I threw up my right arm and caught her 
by the ear. She quitted her hold, and seized my wrist. I 
inwardly prayed for death, and thou^^t of the many sins 
of my youth, which seemed like a flash of fire on my brain. 
Apparently exhausted, she now crouched at full length, her 
tongue out, panting like a tired hound, glaring me full in the 
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face ; and so we lay looking at each other for some time^ till 
at last I saw her eyeglaze, become suddenly dim — her head 
fell down^ and she was a corpse. 

Some of my people now came up, with my shikaree, and 
gathered me up. I was a mass of laceration ; but after being 
got to the encampment and strapped together in about a 
hundred places, I recovered. But, alas ! I shall never forget 
the horrible scene. It was my first attempt upon a lion, and 
I took care it should be my last; and I contented myself with 
the less honourable but more profitable and humorous sport 
of pig-sticking, all the time I remained in India. 




WILD SPORTS OF THE WESTERN WATERS. 



AD sports are going on in the 
Western waters at the present 
moment. Our brave brothers 
the Americans are beating 
each other to pieces ; hmiting^ 
shootings sacrificing, waylay- 
ing, blowing up, bombarding, 
sinking, and destroying each 
other ; — to illustrate, I suppose, 
the heavenly maxim of Chris- 
tianity, that " those who take 
to the sword shall perish by 
the sword/' To my thinking, 
the people, whether North or South, if they wanted sport, 
had much better have kept to the wild sports of the river 
and lake, the forest and prairies^ such as I am about to 
describe. 

Most of us know of the beauty and grandeur of the Ameri- 
can lakes, forests, and gigantic plains, the haunts of the 
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eagle^ the deer, the fox, the wolf, and other sublime animals, 
as the French call them. As to deer, they seem to grow more 
abundant than at the first settlement of the country. The 
reason of this appears to be, that they find protection in the 
neighbourhood of man from the beasts of prey that assail 
them in the wilderness, and from whose attacks their young 
can with difficulty escape. They sufler most from the wolves, 
who hunt in packs like hounds, and who seldom give up the 
chase until a deer is taken. We have often sat on a moon- 
light summer night at the door of a log cabin, in one of our 
prairies, and heard the wolves in full chase of a deer yelling 
very neurly in the same manner as a pack of hounds, Some- 
timas the cry would he heard at a great distance over the 
plain, then it would die BM«y and be dittingiiishfid at a nearer 
point and in auother direction. Now ibe &11 €ry wcmld burst 
upon US from a neighbouiiag thicket, mdA we ODold almost 
hear the sobs of the exhausted deer. Ay I my yoo^ ftimids, 
it is a sad thing to hear the sobs of a poor Tim-dowii deer ! 
We have passed whoie nights in listening to (rack aoimdB ; and 
onoe we saw a deer dart through tke ymrd and innnediately 
pass the door at which we sat, followed 1^ Imt reckless 
pursuers, who were but a few yards in the rear. 

Immense numbers of deer are killed every year by our 
hunters, who take them for their hams and skins alone. 
There are several ways of hunting deer, all of which are 
extremely simple. Host frequently the hunter proceeds to 
the woods on horseback in the daytime, selecting particularly 
certain hours which are thought to be most favourable. It is 
md that during the season when the pastuces are ffse&x, this 
animal rises from his lair predsdy at the rising of the moon, 
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whether in the day or night; and I suppose the fact to be so^ 
because of the testimony of experienced hunters. If it be 
true^ it is certainly a curious display of animal instinct. This 
hour is, therefore, always kept in view by the hunter as he 
rides slowly through the forest with his rifle on his shoulder, 
while his keen eye penetrates the surrounding glades. On 
beholding a deer, the hunter slides from his horse, and while 
the deer is observing the latter, creeps upon him, keeping the 
longest trees between himself and the object of pursuit, until 
he gets near enough to fire. An expert woodsman never fails 
to hit his game. 

It is extremely dangerous to approach a wounded deer. 
Timid and harmless as this animal is at other times, he no 
sooner finds himself deprived of the power of flight, than he 
becomes furious, and rushes upon his enemy, making desperate 
plunges with his sharp horns, and striking and trampling furi- 
ously with his fore-legs, which being extremely muscular, and 
armed with sharp hoofs, are capable of inflicting very severe 
wounds. Aware of this circumstance, the hunter *' takes care 
of what he is about,^^ and either secures his prey by a second 
shot where the first has been but partially successfol, or, as is 
more frequently the case, causes his dog to seize the wounded 
animal, while he watches his opportunity to stab him with 
his hunting-knife. Sometimes, when a noble buck is] the 
victim, and the hunter is impatient or inexperienced, terrible 
conflicts ensue on such occasions. 

Another mode of attacking the deer, is to watch at night 
in the neighbourhood of what are called the '^salt licks.'' 
These are spots where the earth is impregnated with saline 
particles, or where the salt water oozes through the soil. 
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Deer and other grazing animals frequent such spots^ and 
remain for hours licking the earth. The hunter secretes 
himself here^ either in the thick top of a tree, or most 
generally in a screen erected for the purpose, and artfully 
concealed, like a masked battery, with logs or green boughs. 
This practice is pursued only in the summer, or early in the 
autumn, on cloudless mghts, when the moon shines brilliantly 
and objects may be easily discovered. At the rising of the 
moon, or shortly afterwards, the deer having risen from their 
beds, approach the " Uck.^*' Such places are generally bare 
of timber, but surrounded by it ; and as the animal is about 
to emerge from the shade into the clear moonlight, he stops, 
looks cautiously around, and snijb the air. Then he advances 
a few steps, and stops again, smells the ground, or raises his 
expanded nostrils, as if he ^'snufifed the approach of danger 
in every tainted breeze.'' The hunter sits motionless, and 
almost breathless, waiting till the animal shall get within 
rifle-shot, when he fires with an unerring aim. 

Another method of catching or killing deer is by a method 
called ^' driving,^' and is only practised in those parts of the 
country wl^ce this kind of game is scarce, and where hunting 
is pursued as an amusement. A large party is made up, 
and the hunters ride forward with their dogs. The hunting- 
ground is selected, and as it is pretty w«ll known what tracts 
are usually taken by the deer when started, an individual 
is placed at each of those passages to intercept the retreating 
animal. The scene of action being in some measure 
surrounded, small paartiea advance with the dogs in different 
directions^ and the startled deer, in flying, generally fly by 
some of the parties who ai« conc^Jjed, and who fire at them 
as they pass. 
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But the' most exciting pari; of the sport of deer-hunting 
is in the neighbourhood of the lakes^ when the animal takes 
to the water. Here the hunters call the Indians and their 
canoes to their assistance. Leaping into the latter, they 
follow the deer into the middle of the lake. He swims 
bravely. They fire at him * he is wounded ; he turns to bay 
at the boat, and urges his broad antlers against its side. 
Again he is fired at, or his head is beaten with the butt end 
of the rifle; the dogs from the shore are let at him — he is 
surrounded on all sides ; but he swims for his life, till a well- 
directed ball strikes him on the head, or just above the 
shoulder, partially out of the water. He makes a plunge — 
a struggle, and turns up dead. 



HOW THE WOLVES ARE ''DONE FOR.'' 

Wolves ai*e very numerous in the deer districts. Th^re 
are two kinds — the common or Black Wolf, and the Prairie 
Wolf. The former is a lai^e, fierce animal, and very destruc- 
tive to sheep, pigs, calves, poultry, and even to young colts 
and old donkeys. They hunt in large packs, and after using 
every stratagem to circumvent their prey, attack it with 
remarkable ferocity. Like the Indian, they always endeavour 
to surprise their victims, and strike the mortal blow without 
exposing themselves to danger. They seldom attack man, 
except when asleep or wounded. The largest animals, when 
wounded, entangled, or otherwise dntched, become their prey; 
but, in general, they only^attack such as are incapable of resist- 
ance. They have been known to lie in wait upon the banks 
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of a stream which the buffaloes were in the habit of crossings 
and when one of those unwieldy animals was so unfortunate 
as to sink in the mire, suddenly spring upon it and worry it 
to death. Their most common prey is the deer, which they 
hunt regularly, but all defenceless animals are alike acceptable 
to their ravenous appetites. When tempted by hunger, 
they approach the farm-houses in the night, and watch their 
prey from under the very eye of the farmer ; and when the 
latter is absent with his dogs, the wolf is sometimes seen by 
the females lurking about at mid-day. 

Of the very few instances of their attacking human beings, 
of which I have heard, the following may give some idea of 
their habits : — In very early times, a negro man was passing 
during the night in the lower part of Kentucky from one 
settlement to another. The distance was several miles, and 
the country over which he travelled quite unsettled. In 
the morning his carcass was found entirely stripped of flesh. 
Near it lay his axe, covered with blood; and all around the 
bushes were beaten down, the ground trodden, and the 
number of foot-tracks so great as to show that the unfortu- 
nate victim had fought long and manfully. On following 
his track, it appeared that the wolves had pursued him for a 
considerable distance, and that he had often turned upon them 
and driven them back. Several fimes they had been repelled, 
as appeared by the blood and marks on the ground. He had 
killed some of them before the final onset, and in the last 
conflict had destroyed several. His axe was his only weapon. 

It is no wonder, then, that wolf-hunting is a capital sport. 
There is something more manly in it than in deer-hunting; 
for the wolf is the common enemy of man. Parties of men 
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therefore, unite together for wolf-hunting, attended by any 
number of dogs who know the sport ; and away they go to 
the wildest places, especially those abounding in roclw or 




THE WUITB BEAU. 



cliffs, for it is in such spots that the wolves have their lairs. 
Some years ago, the American Government, to exterminate 
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the wolves, oflfered a reward of so mucli for every wolf ^s head 
or scalp. The consequence was, that numerous wolf-hunting 
clubs were formed ; and the number of scalps sent in were so 
great, that the price had to be lowered to more than a quarter 
of the original sum allowed for them. It is said that one 
man alone — one Jack Potter — ^sent to pot more than 300 wolves 
in one year. Wolves are cowardly when attacked, but some- 
times sally forth from their holes and turn over the dogs sent 
after them in a very clever manner. 

But, after all, a day^s or a week^s fishing in the American 
lakes is a sport more agreeable to my mind. The beauty of 
the scenery, the breadth of the waters, the shadows of the 
mountains, the glorious sun-risings and sun-settings, the 
certainty of sport, and the delightful society of men that 
fish, compared with that of the men who hunt, is agreeable 
in the extreme, to men of quiet moods and manners. In 
these aquatic delights, too, the greatest ornaments of creation 
often join — i.e., the " ladies/^ who are exceedingly successful 
with the line and rod. 

Imagine a party now issuing from some American lawn, 
not a great distance from a noble lake, fringed all around 
by the American firs, larches, or pines, with a mountain or 
two rising in the distance. Listen to the cries of the fishing 
eagle, as he hovers over the waters, engaged in the same 
occupation as yourself, — ^now swooping down, and now soaring 
upwards, with a fish in his claws, triumphantly. This is all 
delightful ; and, added to it, to find that you yourself are in 
for sport, and that your friends and companions are in for 
sport also, and that the ladies are in ecstasies with their catch, 
is a state of things in every way agreeable. This is followed 
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up by a pic-nic at the log-house^ the broiling of fish on the 
coals^ the opening of cordials^ and the hearty revelry of free 
spirits in the pure air of the sparkling waters^ and perhaps 
of your champagne — for even that is to be found in the lakes 
and forests of the far West, — and your bliss is complete. 

If we go up the streams that lead to the lakes, there is 
more fun, for you have American salmon there, — for so they 
call them, although the fish they call so is not a salmon 
proper. Tickling them is good sport. You go to a stony 
shallow at night, a companion bearing a torch; then stripping 
to the thighs and shoulders, wade in; grope with your hands 
under the stones, sods, and other harbourers, till you find your 
game ; then grip him in your knees, and toss him ashore. 

I remember, when a boy, going with a servant of my family, 
named Sam Whisk. Sam was an able young fellow, well 
learned and willing, a hard-headed cudgel-player, a mar- 
vellous tough wrestler, — for he had a back-bone like a sea- 
serpent. This gained him the name of the Twister and 
Twiner. He had got into the river with his back to me, 
was stooping over a broad stone, when something bolted firom 
under the bank on which I stood, right through his legs. 
Sam fell with a great slap and splash upon his face, but, in 
fallii^g, jammed whatever it was against the stone. '' Let go, 
Twister I '^ said I; "^tis an otter, — he will snap a fingerofi'you." 
" Whist 1 ^' sputtered he, as he slid his hand under the water; 
" may I never read a text again, if he ain^t a sammont with 
a shoulder like a hog.^' " Grip him by the gills. Twister ! " 
I cried. *' Saul will I," he replied. But just then there was 
a heave, a roll, a splash, and a slap like a pistol-shot : down 
went Sam, and up went the salmon, spun, like a halfpenny 
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at pitch -and-toss^ six feet in the air. But Sam jumped to 
his legs and feet^ and away they went through cross-buttocks 
and capsizes innumerable, now head over heels^ and now 
heels over head^ the salmon slapping the stones with his 
tail, and whisking the spray from his shoulders at every roll, 
till at last I managed to throw the noose of a line over both, 
and kept them fighting till they had tired each other out 
and the fish gave up the ghost. 
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ANIMALS IN ARMOUR. 

ANTS, ANT-EATERS, AND ANT-EATING. 



N days gone by, men used to fight in armour. 
: They had various descriptions of mail, as it 
was called. Some of it consisted of a series of 
links united together, called "chain mail/^ 
such as the Normans wore. After this fol- 
lowed "scale maii;'^ then this gave way to 
" plated mail/^ in which a man was sheathed after the fashion 
of a lobster. After this, men were padded ; and now the 
horse-soldiers, such as the Life Guards, have breast-plates of 
steel, which look very fine. 

The old animals, however^ were long before men in having 
armour for their defence. Tortoises and turtles, crabs and 
lobsters, oysters^ and, indeed, most of the Crustacea and shell- 
fish, may be said to wear armour. Then we come to amphi- 
bious animals, such as crocodiles and alligators, who wear a 
kind of armour. But the armour beast ^er se is the Armadillo, 
who is completely encased in a coat of mail, and cannot 
be easily torn to pieces by claws, or gnawed to pieces by 
jaws, and is equally secure from being swallowed whole. 
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These animals belong to the order Edentata, or toothless 
animals, like the hedgehogs. Their covering consists of a 
complete coat of armour, having a triangular or oval plate at 
the top of the head by way of a helmet, a large buckler over 
the shoulders, and a similar one over the haunches ; \rhile 
between these solid portions there intervenes a series of 
transverse bands, ranged in such a manner that the animal 
can turn and twist his body. The tail also is covered by a 
series of rings, and the whole aninfal may be said to be armed 
to the teeth ; but, unfortunately, some of the species have 
none : as a compensation, some have the faculty of rolling 
themselves up into a hall, afterithe manner of the sea-louse, 
in which state he might be taken as a pill, by an elephant or 
a rhinoceros, when " out of sorts/' 

The Armadillos comprehend many varieties, having names 
almost as hard as their bodies, and according to the kinds so 
is their mode of life. Some live in forests, some in low marshy 
plains, some on diy and almost barren hills. They feed on 
roots, and when they are so fortunate as to come in contact 
with fruits or pulse, they do not study their organization, but 
mumble away at what they can get, and manage to make a 
meal of what one would think it impossible they could masti- 
cate. They will also devour worms, small lizards, ants, and 
the eggs of birds which build their ziests in the ground. 

The Armadillo is fond of burrowing, which he performs 
with wonderful rapidity, so that it is impossible to follow him 
with a spade, and the hunters are obliged to smoke them 
oat of their dens ; as soon as they reach the surface, they roll 
themselves up into a ball, or something like it, and are easily 
taken — ^not swallowed, but captured. After this they are 
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often roasted ia their own shells^ which preserves the gravy^ 
and it is said they are delicious eating. 




THR ARMADILLO. 



The largest of these animals is the Giant Armadillo (Dastf' 
pus fffffas). It is often nearly three feet in length, and his 
plates are particularly fine. He is by no means an unpleasiug 
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animal^ and he shows both intelligence and sagacity in his 
habits. He can be easily tamed^ and is found in the regions 
of Paraguay in South America. 

Among the Edentata, or toothless animals^ is one [that 
stands on the top of the plate^ and which made a great noise 
at the Zoolo^cal Gardens a short time ago^ It is the Great 
Ant-eater^ in size about the bigness of a Newfoundland dog^ 
and covered with long, coarse^ shaggy hair^ except the head, 
where it is short and close. It. has a very long and slender 
head^ as you see^ and a tremendous black bushy tail^ which 
would form a beautiful ornament for a lady^s hat. 

This interesting animal, according to its name, lives en- 
tirely upon "ants'' — not "aunts/' as some little boy &ncied 
from hearing his papa name it with the broad a, and was con- 
sequently, afraid it should eat up his maiden " Aunt Mary." 
He lives entirely upon ants or pismires, to procure which it 
opens their hills with its powerful crooked claws, and draws 
its long flexible tongue, which is covered over with glutinous 
saliva, lightly over the swarms of insects which flock from all 
quarters to defend their dwellings. It seems almost incre- 
dible that so large and robust an animal can procure sufficient 
sustenance from ants alone : to look at it, it would seem as if 
it had really fed on aunts. This, however, does not appear 
strange to those who are acquainted with the tropical parts 
of America, and who have seen the enormous multitudes of 
these insects, which swarm in all parts of the country to that 
degree that their hiUs often almost touch each other for miles 
together. The fiftvourite resort of the Great Ant-eaters is 
the low and swampy savannahs along the banks of rivers and 
stagnant lakes. 
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Talking of Ant-eaters, I can^t help saying a few words upon 
the Ants themselves, who are great gormandizers, and hence 
the Ant-eater is a very useful animal for their extirpation. 
But the most remarkable circumstance connected with the 
history of Ants, is the propensity possessed by certain species 
to kidnap the workers of the other species, and compel them 
to labour for the benefit of their community, just as white 
men kidnap and make slaves of black men. The red ants 
do this with the . black ants. The time for capturing slaves 
extends over a period of about ten weeks, and never com- 
mences till the male and female ants are emerging^from the 
papa state ; and thus the ruthless marauders never interfere 
with the continuators of their species. When the red ants 
are about to sally forth on their " slaving expedition/^ thqr 
send scouts to ascertain the exact position in which a colony 
of negroes may be found. These scouts having discovered 
the object of their seaTch, the main body of the red ants 
come up and attack the black settlement : a desperate combat 
ensues ; the red ants are victorious, and the " blacks^^ retreat 
to the innermost recesses of their habitations: the reds still 
follow them to the heart of thdr citadel. In a few minutes 
each of the invaders emerges, carrying in its mouth the pv^a 
of a worker negro, which it has attained in spite of the 
vigilance of its natural guardian. The red ants now return 
in perfect order to their nests, bearing with them their living 
burdens. On reaching their nests, the pupae appear to ba 
treated precisely as their own, and the workers, when they 
emerge, perform the various duties of the community with 
perfect good-will, without any flogging or other barbarous 
incentives to industry. 
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THE GEEENWOOD SHEIFT. 



CHTTSTRETCriED beneatii the leafy shade 
Of Windsor Forest's deepest glade^ 

A dying woman lay : 
Three little children round her stood ; 
And there went np from the greenwood 

A woeful wail thiit day* 
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" Oh, mother ! " was the mingled cry, — 
" Oh, mother ! mother ! do not die. 

And leave us all alone.'^ 
'^ My blessed babes — " she tried to say ; 
But the faint accents died away 

In a low, sobbing moan. 

And then life struggled hard with death, 
And fast and strong she drew her breath. 

And up she raised her head ; 
And, peering through that deep wood maze, 
With a long, sharp, unearthly gaze, 

" Will he not come ? " she said. 

Just then, the parting boughs between, 
A little maid's light form was seen 

All breathless with her speed ; 
And, following close, a man came on — 
A portly man to look upon. 

Who held a panting steed. 

'^ Mother," the little maiden cried, — 
' And o'er she reached the woman's side, 
And kissed her clay-cold cheek, — 
" I have not idled in the town. 
But long went wandering up and down. 
The minister to seek. 

" They told me here, they told me there, 
I think they mocked me everywhere ; 
And when I found his home. 
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And begged him on my bended knee 
To bring his book and come with me^ 
Mother ! he would not come. 

" I told him how you dying lay. 
And could not go in peace away 

Without the minister ; 
I begged him for dear Christ his sake ; 
But, oh I my heart was fit to break, — 

Mother ! he would not stir. 

"So, though my tears were blinding me, 
I ran back fast as fast could be. 

To come again to you ; 
And here, close by, the Squire I met, 
Who asked me then what made me fret ; 

And when I told him true, 

" ' 1^11 go with you, my child,' he said ; 
' God sends me to the dying bed.' 

Mother, he is hard by.'' 
While thus the little maiden spoke, 
The man, his back against an oak, 

Looked on with glistening eye. 

And when the dying woman's face 
Turned towards him with a wistful gaze. 

He stepped to where she lay. 
And kneeling down, bent over her, 
Saying, " I am a minister. 

My sister ; let us pray," — 
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And well ; for God was in his goul — 
He wanted neither book nor stole : 

Into the dying ear 
He breathed the love of Christ; the word 
Of " life eternal/' too, was heard 

In accents fall of cheer. 

He spoke of sinners' lost estate. 
In Christ renewed — regenerate ; 

Of God's most blest decree. 
That not a single soul should die 
Who turns repentant with the cry, 

" Be merciful to me ! " 

He spoke of trouble, pain and toil. 
Endured but for a little while. 

In patience, faith, and love, 
Sure in God's own good time to be 
Exchanged for an eternity 

Of happiness above. 

Then,5Ias the spirit ebbed away. 

He raised his hands and eyes to pray, 

That peaceful it might pass ; 
And there the orphans' sobs alone 
Were*heard, as round they knelt upon 

The dry and withered grass. 

Such was the sight their wondering eyes 
Beheldj^in heart-struck mute surprise. 
Who reined their coursers back. 
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Just as tliey found the long-astray 
Who in the heat of chase that day 
Had wandered from their track. 

Back each one reined his pawing steed, 
And lighted down as if agreed. 

In silence at her side ; 
And there uncovered all they stood. 
It was a wholesome sight and good, 

That day, for mortal pride : 

For of the noblest of the land 

Was that deep-hushed, bare-headed band ; 

And central in the ring. 
By that dead pauper on the ground, 
Her ragged orphans clinging round, 

Knelt England's Father King. 

And now, though sixty years have flown. 
And good King G^rge is dead and gone. 

Yet " charity*^ is seen 
Going about from door to door 
Among the wretched and the poor. 

In England's widowed Queen. 

There, with the Word of Life outspread 
Upon the sick man's dying bed. 

She ^'ministers" and pVays, 
And, like an angel from on high. 
Points to a home beyond the sky, 

For those that pass away. 
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Oh ! happy country, which can rest 
In such meek doings to be blest. 

And sees in love's pure flame 
More glory than in all the blaze 
Of gaudy pomp or state to raise 

It unto deathless fame ! 
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ASTERN story-books contain much in- 
struction^ for they generally teach a moral 
lesson; and^ among many^ the Talisman of 
Oromanes deserves perusal. 

The story is that of the fortimate Abudah, 
a rich merchant prince of the city of Bag- 
dad. He was in possession of enormous wealthy and Provi- 
dence seemed to have showered upon him everything; ,but 
no sooner was the merchant retired within the walls of ^his 
chamber^ when a little box, which no one might remove 
from its place, advanced without help into the centre of the 
chamber, and opening, discovered to his sight the form of a 
diminutive old hag, who, with crutches, hopped towards 
Abudah, and every night addressed him in the following 
terms: — ^^O Abudah, to whom Mahomet has given such riches, 
why delayest thou to search out the Talisman of Oromanes^? 
the which whoever possesseth, shall neither know the pangs 
of discontent, nor be assailed by the vicissitudes of fortune/' 
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Having said this, the hag retired into the box, shaking her 
crutches, and, wijh a hideous yell, closed herself in. 

The merchant, sorely perplexed, resolved to set out in 
search of this wonderful talisman. He had it cried in the 
streets of Bagdad, that great rewards should be given to 
the man who could lead him to this treasure. A poor 
traveller presented himself and offered to lead him to the 
spot where the talisman should be found. They set off 
together, and went through many strange adventures in 
forests and deserts, and into the very regions of fairy-land. 
Now he was compelled to cruel hardships, now waylaid by 
robb( rs, now qheated, now betrayed ; in short, he went through 
the strangest adventures, but without the least success. At 
last he gets among the tribes of Nema, and a venerable Brahmin 
directs him to a box of adamant, beside which was that in 
which the old hag was concealed. 

The genius Barhaddan then appearing, he gives the word, 
and the box in which the talisman was supposed to be con- 
cealed flew open, and at the same instant out blew a thousand 
feathers. Then appeared to view the severed hand of a sultana, 
with a diamond bracelet upon it ; then the figiire of a youth 
stabbing a miser to the heart ; then the effigies of a mob 
'destroying a monarch : after these, appeared several madmen 
busied in various foolish pranks and pastimes. 

All these represented the light wishes of our hearts, our 
errors and crimes, and the dangers existing from inordinate 
wealth, as well as its insufficiency to make man happy. 
The box was then shut. 

On the second opening of the chest, Abudah, looking on, 
saw only a little book, which Barhaddan bid him read, and 
he read these words aloud : — 
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"Know, man, that human nature cannot obtain per- 
fection, or be without trouble. True happiness cannot be 
enjoyed but by immortal spirits. Man, being a creature, 
must be subject to the will of his Creator; and the true 
talisman of our hearts is to be content with our station in 
life, and resolved to do our duty in it.^' 

Such a lesson is a valuable one ; and I should advisQ^my 
young readers to read this Eastern tale, which conveys such 
an excellent moral lesson. 
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AND OTHER QIQANTICS. 




^HIS is not the day for the great 
beasts of tlic earth : if we want to 
flee the true g^gantics, we nmst go 
back to those remote periods when 
man was not a human inhabitant of 
tl^r- f arHr T]k-ii it was that great 
Saurians^ licgtt&erii^ Domd^riiyPtesvodactylii, and other hard^ 
jaw-breaking named beas^ or bods^ or serpents^ or lizards^ 
were to be fonnd ; and whidi may be seen embedded in the 
rocks^ among the geological curiosities of the British Museum. 
Those were the days for hunting on a most magnificent scale. 
But there were no men-hunters then : man, according to 
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some of oiir profound philosophers was then commencing 
his career as a polypus^ or an oyster, a jelly-fish^ or some 
such animal ; and his hands, feet, and other organs, had not 
developed — so they say. 

Without goings aay.fiirther^ here are some of the great 
beasts of modem tiaieB, and almost the first is the Hippo- 
potamus. It is not a very handsome animal^ certainly : its 
mouth is enormous, fit to orack cocoa-nuts above ground and 
conch shells below water; its eyes are piggish, and its ears 
cropped short like those of a terrier dog ; the legs are very 
short and clumsy, but they, and all his other parts, are well 
adapted for the life he has to lead. 

In the interior of Airica, where the rtvers run through 
coimtries overshadowed by large forests^ the Hippopotamus 
walks about like a gentleman at the bottom of the stream^ 
raising its head at intervals from beneath the surfkce, just 
to see what is going on in the world above, and for the 
purpose — the necessary purpose — of breathing; for all the 
fresh water in the world will not enable him to live without 
air. At night, instead of walking about the fashionable 
part of the town from club-house to club-house, firom theatre 
to theatre, and from one place of wickedness to another^ the 
Hippopotamus wanders among the high trees ovandiading 
the rivers, grubs up roots^ pulls down branches, makes love 
to the succulent plants around it^ and enjoys itself in a quiet^ 
rational sort of way^ without any dread of the pefiee. 

When it gets tired of its " rounds," it dodeps in the small 
reedy islets which are found in the rivers he frequents. In 
such spots it also displays its propensity for ''household 
management,^' domestic comfortj and family bliss; for 
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here it brings forth its young ; and, to show its household 
economy, it only has one at a time — which, however, it nurses 
with great care, and aflFords it an education in the highest 
degree fitting and necessary to its future life. Its principal 
scholastic lore consists in teaching it the extraction of the 
square and cube roots. 

This would be a delightful task, but, somehow or other, 
somebody else has taught somebody else^s young idea how to 
sTioot, and so a fancy has arisen among the sons of men to 
shoot Hippopotami as well as sparrows ; but, his hide being 
very thick, this is by no means an easy task, for the bullets 
are often flattened and refuse to enter his fleshy parts. 
Harpoons are also brought to bear upon him with poor eflect ; 
and so the lord of the creation — man — the original jelly- 
flsh ^or oyster, makes a great hole near the river in which 
these animals are found, and having covered it over with reeds 
or the like, and baited it with a pine-apple or some other 
delicious morsel, the Hippopotamus is "taken in^^ and 
"done for/^ as is very classically expressed by the West- 
minster boys. 

What is the use of the Hippopotamus? Oh, there is 
nothing without its use. H you look into his mouth, you 
see a great mass of substance, looking very like a bundle of 
gigantic rakes all put at odds and ends, short and long, 
crooked and straight. Well, these bits of ivory, or whatever 
you choose to call them, make excellent artiflcial teeth, their 
hardness being superior to that of ivory, while they at the 
same time do not turn yellow. 

Then comes his brother in bigness, the armed Rhinoceros, 
the original idea of the " plated armour ships.'^ It is plated 
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all over with thick skin plates — ^if^ indeed^ it can be called skin 
when it is two inches thick. About the neck, as you see, the 
skin is disposed in large plates or folds ; another fold passes 
over the shoulders to the fore-legs, and another from the hind 
part of the back to the thighs : so that it is of no use for 
lions to try to make a "settlement on their "back settle- 
ments/' nor for Indian officers to try it with their rifles. 

What sort of life does he lead? Well, as to that, although 
he is rather an awkward customer to look at, he leads a very 
. quiet, comfortable sort of a life when let alone, wallowing in 
the marshy borders of lakes and their waters — basking it 
on the large masses of drifted reeds and rushes, occasionally 
taking a mud bath, and sometimes enjoying himself with a 
siesta among the bulrushes. 

" A curious kind of an upper lip,'^ — ^yes, it has— a very 
curious sort of lip. What is the use of it ? — why, it is capable 
of being elongated, and is used as a sort of hand to puH down 
the branches of trees to get at the fruit ; and when he can't 
get the branches down in this way, he places his snout and 
with it his horn under the roots, and drags the tree w^. 

Is he a good beast to hunt ? Well, it is a difficult job to 
hunt him ; for, when pursued and in fear, he goes at an 
astonishing pace considering his size, and dashes along from 
wood to wood, and into the very thickest part of them. The 
more trees there are, the better he likes it ; for the boughs 
bending as he goes along, by their recoil upon the hunters 
give them many sad " whacks," and when he stands at bay 
he is a most desperate fighter ; but, in spite of his strength 
and fury, the developed oysterman gets behind him, and 
nimbly contrives to give him a sharp stroke across the tendon 
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of the heel, and the huge beast is obliged to give in and 
submit to his fate, which is capture or death — or both — and 
his horn is no more exalted on the face of the earth. 




'£dk.' 
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LOST child ! a lost chUd ! There was a 
great outcry in a small house, much lamen- 
tation up a little court, where a distracted 
mother was lying in bed, with a little baby 
only four weeks old, weeping and wailing concerning 
another little child, about as many years old as the 
little baby was weeks, who had not been seen for more 
than two days. He was stolen, wandered away, been taken 
up by the police, or fell down a common sewer, for they 
were opening the drains in the next street, or something had 
happened to him, for the poor little boy was not to be found. 
So bills were printed, and a description given of the little 
boy. He was just turned four years of age; was very dark 
in complexion, curly hair, black eyes ; handsome legs, arms, 
and hands ; and had on, when he went away, a small turban 
cap, a Turkish shawl round his body, red stockings and 
slippers. He answered to the name of Hafid. 

Oh, Hafid ! poor little fellow ! He was the son of a Persdan 
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prince, the next in heir to the throne of Persia. But it is 
common in Persia, or it used to be, when the elder brother 
came to the throne, to cut off the heads of all the younger 
brothers, for fear they should league together and dispute the 
succession. Hafid^s father, Samendo, happened to be the 
next to succeed. So, having a few friends at Astracan, they 
wanted to put him over the head of his brother Acametz. They 
got up a revolution against the reigning prince, and gathered 
together in great numbers with swords, and guns, and other 
war implements. Then they went to the house of Samendo, 
and cried out with a great noise, " We are friends of 
Samendo! we are ready to fight for our country!^' — that was, 
themselves: "we are full of courage — we are ready for any- 
thing — ^we only want a head V^ 

Samendo hearing this outcry, opened his window and 
called out to the mob, "What do you want, my friends? — 
what do you want V^ 

" We want a head to ^^ 

"Follow you to rebellion,^^ interrupted Samendo ; " and if 
I were to help you in this, I should soon want a head too.'^ 

Indeed, the poor prince found himself, as it were, between 
two fires ; for, said he, " If I remain in my palace like a quiet 
prince, as I am, and as I ought to be, my kind brother will 
send for my head in the usual way; and if I join those who 
call themselves my friends, I shall, no doubt, have it chopped 
off in the first affray. What shall I do ? '' 

So, after consulting with himself for a few minutes, he shut 
to the window, and packing up his clothes, and disguising 
his wife as a Jewish clothes-dealer, and himself as a vaga- 
bond dervise, they both sallied forth from a secret gateway. 
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mingled in the mob, got .out of the city, and, after many a 
day's weary trayelling, they wandered down to the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, trusting in fortune to befriend them. 

They reached a small port on the shores of the gulf; and 
here tikey found a vessel just abont to sail for Bngiacd. 
'' That is the j^aee,'' said Samendo to his wife. '^ Thaw oar 
child can be bom. He will be a free-bom EnglishmaD, 
which is the greatest blessing upon earA, and there we sh^ 
find a secure aqrlum and be our own makers. These no one 
can murder us without fear of death themselves, or cheat us 
without going to prison. England is the place for all un- 
fortunate princes.^' 

So, having a bdt of gold round his waist, and a few 
diamonds in his pocket, Samendo and his wife took a berth 
in the " Sally,'' of Yarmouth, bound to London, and, after a few 
weeks, safely arrived in our English Metropolis. 

Where to go, to hide himself and his wife, and to spend 
his little all ? It was little he had. The ship came up to St. 
Katherine's Docks. Here a Jew crimp overhauled him, and 
finding he wanted lodgings, politely conveyed him to a friend 
of his who lived in Bevis Marks, where there are lodgings 
^^dieap as dirt/' — ^and with dirt as cheap. 

And here it was, in a dingy second-floor back room, whidi 
looked out upon a wilderness of tiles, leads, pigeoai-traps, and 
fusty gutters, that poor little Hafid was born. He came 
into the world not in a very good temper, for he squalled 
amaongly. He looked around him a moment, and squalled 
again and kicked, and wanted to go back to the dream of 
nothingness from whence he came, and would haTe backed 
out of the concern: he didn't want to be bom — ^not he. What 
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was Jie bom for? hewould^nodonbt^havelikedtofawvekakown; 
but tbttt was no business of bis ; '' bom be mB^^*--4iiat was 
a positiTe &ct ; and so baling found there was a Arop of 
o(»Eifort in the worlds he iiock that and went io sleep at las 
mother^s breast^ — a blissful oblivion^ almost equal to deslii 
itaeK 

And Ibeve, in the wodd— if you can call a two-pair back 
thvoB^ which the sun never appeared but as through smoked 
glass^ which seemed to have been prepared for an eclipse^ a 
world — amid smoke^ and the smell of pickled cucumbers^ fined 
fie^ chesnuts^ oranges, dates, figs, and other eatables, was 
Hafid, a prince of Persia, brought up. He had a foreign 
look about him, and easily fraternized with the Houndsditch 
boys : for in this city-palestine, or East-end Judea, are to be 
found Jews of every nation on the face of the earth, — Dutch 
Jews, German Jews, Spanish Jews, Portuguese Jews, and 
all sorts of Jews ; many of them very handsome, and all of 
th^n shrewd and enterprising, nor in any way inferior to 
the Christian ccnnmunity which surrounds them. Indeed, I 
believe many are better Christians than the Christians them- 
selves. 

But that has nothing to do with my story. Hafid was 
sent to the Jewish infant school by the Chief Babbi, who 
never inquired of what religion he was, nor did he cram hhn 
with things he could not comprehend; but he was taught 
justice, truth, humanity, and love to his brother-maiL And 
this teaching was the foundation of his fortune. 

He was just turned three years of age when he went forth 
to the school. When he was just turned four, he was coming 
home &om the school, dressed like a prince, as be was, when 
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an old woman accosted him at the comer of Duke's-place. 
She offered him a silver fourpenny if he would go with her to 
show her the way to the dock. Hafid said, "I don't know de 
dock.'' Then said the old woman, " Come with me, my dear, 
and I will show you." So she took hold of his hand and 
hurried him along. Then she turned sharply up a court, and 
got him under a dark gateway in a blind alley, and stripped 
him of his turban, tunic, sash, and slippers; she then gave him 
a knock of the head for crying, which nearly stunned him, 
and left him almost naked. 

He did not know where he was, poor little child! he did not 
know where to go, or what to do, so he set up a roar, — ^and a 
pretty loud one it was. He was determined to make his case 
known. So a crowd got around him, and looked at him. 
At last an old man came and took him by the hand. "I 
know him," said he, ^ and will take him home to his parents/' 
This he said to the people; but when he had got the child away 
from the mob, he said to himself, '' I will restore him to his 
parents, but not till they have offered a handsome reward for 
him." 

A young man, a Jew, hearing the outcry of the poor child's 
mother at her lodgings, and. seeing the distress of his father, 
very generously had some bills printed, offering a handsome 
reward for the restoration of Hafid. And then the old man 
brought him out of his house, and gave him up to the young 
Jew, and got the reward. 

After this, as he grew up into a lad, Hafid was more careful. 
Then it was that a J ewish merchant saw him, and offered him 
a place in his counting-house. He was just fourteen, and sat 
down to a mahogany desk at a celebrated London banking- 
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house. But^ just as he got this appointment^ his father was 
seized with a fever and died, in the two-pair back, leaving 
his mother entirely destitute. 




THE LOST CHILD. 



Hafid loved his father, and was very much grieved at his 
death ; but, after the excess of his grief was over, he said, ^^ It 
is better to assist the living than grieve for the dead ;^' so he 
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took fak myMier away from Bevis Marks to a more comlbrt- 
aUe apartiKiit iai Camomile-street^ and liiere supported her 
out of his salary, and shared everything with her. Often did 
he deny himself for her sake ; he never spent a penny in 
waste. Constant as the clock was he at home as soon as 
business was over. Constantly, as the evening set in, was he 
with his books spread befae him, working himself up in 
history and science, learning the language of his country and 
studying her laws. He never forgot he was a prince, and, 
what was better, he wsvcr forgot he was a son. 

Of course, the grea* Ood wliio sees everything looked down 
upon the filial love of this poor youth. But there was 
another eye tiuEt bdacM his devotion, and that was the eye of 
the rich bttiker; and the rich banker was the same young 
Jew who had got the bills printed when he was stolen by the 
old woman. He was now at the head of the firm. He had 
secretly ascertained the conduct of the youth, and determined 
to serve him to the utmost of his power. 

The banking firm had a house at Ocmstantinople, and to 
this house Hafid was sent as chief dineetor. He took his 
mother with him, in the full determination of making the 
remaindCT of her life a happy one; and she, on her part, 
determined if pos^ble to administer every comfort to him as 
a mother, and as a mother alone, best knows how. 

But war at last broke out between the Turks and the 
Persians, and money was wanted. Money is the sinews of 
war, you know ; and Hafid, having the whole power of the 
banking-house in his hasids, was successful in negotiating a 
''Loan^^ for the Turks. He thought of hk own countrynvra; 
but the Turks had been his friends while in Constantinople, 
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and gratitude to them compelled him to act. It is a fine 
thing this gratitude, — rarer than gold, jewels, or precious 
stones; few minds are noble enough to entertain it, which is 
the reason we see so little of it in this world. 

The Turks sent a large army into Persia, and soon beat the 
Persians. The Shah fled; and his kingdom would soon have 
fallen to pieces, for it wanted a prince to fill the throne. 
Hafid's mother, apprised of this state of things, determined, 
as she knew her son to be the next heir, to devote herself to 
the task of getting him acknowledged as the rightful prince. 

So, without saying a word, she set ofi* from Constantinople 
in the middle of the night, after leaving a little description of 
the object of her journey to Hafid. She was attended only 
by two faithftd people of her own country. They had to 
travel over wastes and burning deserts, arid plains, and 
through seas of sand; then, again, through dreadful mountain- 
passes, crossing rivers, and enduring every variety of hard- 
ship : at last they reached Astracan, which had been taken 
by the Turkish army. 

She soon found her way into the heart of the city, and 
again saw the old palace of her husband. It was all in ruins. 
She made her way to one of the old councillors of the empire, 
who was at that moment trying to mediate a peace with 
the Sultan. Her project was made known to him. It was 
to seat her son on the throne of Persia, and to unite the 
country together in amity, so as to stop bloodshed and secure 
peace. 

The fond mother's project was formally received — means 
were immediately taken to secure it. The Turkish general 
saw the expediency of it; the Sultan was favourable; and 
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an escort of troops was despatched to fetch the young prince 
from Constantinople to place him on the throne. 

But marky my young readers, this would never have 
been done^ but for the work of the young man himself* 
He had been bom and nurtured in adversity; he had risen 
from it on the wings of effort; he had poised himself on 
those of truth and honesty : and when young people make 
use of such pinions, they often soar very high indeed. 

Hafid arrived at the camp on the 25th of June^ 1801. He 
was received with all due honours and the sounds of martial 
music. He was taken to the general's tent and sumptuously 
entertained ; he next showed himself to the army, and rode 
through the troops amid the thundering of cannon and shouts 
of the soldiers. The next day he was taken to the palace, 
and there solemnly received as the sovereign of the country. 

It was indeed a noble sight to see the young man riding 
through the streets, richly apparelled in royal robes, mounted 
on a splendid steed and wearing the Persian crown, with the 
Persian and Turkish armies amicably united and receiving 
him as a king ; but it was a nobler sight still to see him in 
the great hall of the palace, seated on the throne — for there 
his mother was by his side. 

He never forgot his mother — how could he ? — ^he was her 
first care in the poverty of his boyhood, she was his great 
care when a king. Ay ! there is something in a mother's 
blessing which the great Father of all sanctifies. A mother's 
heart never ceases to yearn for her son — and happy are those 
who know and feel this, for it inspires them with a love, 
which teems with the greatest pleasure upon earth, and upon 
which Divine Providence aeta its most holy iseal. 
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OCHONAN was a Hebrew priest dwelling at Cairo. 
He was pious^ just^ temperate^ and learned. He 
had^ in shorty but one failing. He was too fond 
11^ of money. 

He was walking near the city, at the close of 
the day, with a noble youth who was suddenly 
struck dead. The rabbi was terrified, and in the 
height of his grief he said, " The first good thing I am asked 
to do in the name of the Lord, I will perform.'' 

While he was thinking of these things, a loud knock was 
heard at the gate. A stranger came to beg of him to come and 
perform service for a dying child, and offered him gold. The 
rabbi refused the gold. '' No/' said he ; ** I will come with thee 
for the love of God, for I have made a vow to him." 

So he departed, and came to the place where the sick child 
lay ; but on entering the house, he found that it was in the 
habitation of the demons. He, however^ gave the holy unction 
to the child, who fell asleep for even 
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The 'cliild*s mother warned the rabbi neither to eat, nor 
drink, nor take reward while in the place. By bo doing, she 
said, the demons would have no power over him. The rabbi 
so vowed. 

Many were the temptations placed before the Babbi to 
induce him to break his vow. One chamber after another, 
stored with jewels, gold, silks, and wealth of every descrip- 
tion, was set forth to tempt him ; but the priest stood firm to 
his vow. 

At last the tempting demon said to him, ^' As thou hast 
so firmly resisted temptation, I will tempt thee no more.'' 

The tempter now introduced the rabbi to another chamber. 
It was a very mean apartment, in which hung several bunches 
of rusty keys, among which the rabbi was astonished to find 
the keys of his own house, which he had hidden in the sand 
before he came away. 

" Take these keys,^^ said the demon, putting them in his 
hand. " Open thy house when thou retumest, and thy fieart 
also. That thou didst not open it readily when thou wert 
first called upon, is the reason thou art here. It was well 
that thou didst one act of charity in coming with me without 
reward, for it has been thy salvation. Be no more Babbi 
Jochonan the miser" 

So the priest from that day shunned the evil of riches ; and 
his heart grew large, and aboundq(l with the milk of human 
kindness. And when the day of his passing away arrived, he 
was borne by the angels of mercy on wings of love to the 
regions of light. 
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DO not tUnk anything can be more pleasing to 
boys than for them to read of or observe courage^ 
pluck, and endurance ; and it is well for them that 
they are imbued with the spirit of hardihood, for 
English boys go all over the world, and it is tiieir 
character for bravery which will make them re- 
spected in all countries. The sea and the land 
have each their joys and terrors, while both call upon all our 
fortitude at times ; thus the motto of an English boy should 
be — "Never despair. Hold on to the last — don't give up while 
a spark of a chance remains^ and put your trust in God.'' 

To show what young fellows wiU go through^ I must relate 
the story of one " Brock." He was one of those honest fellows 
who belonged to one of the look-outs near Yarmouth jetty; 
and at about 1 r.M. on the 6th of October, in 1835, a vessel 
was observed at sea from this station, with a signal flying for 
a " pilot." The yawl was instantly manned, and soon steering 
for the vessel. There were in her ten men and a London 
branch pilot. ''I was as near as possible being left behind," 
said Brock ; '' for at the time the boat was getting down to 
beach^ I was looking at Manby^s apparatus for saving the lives 
of shipwrecked mariners, and but for the singing out of my 
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messmates^ 'winch caught my ear, I ahould have been too 
late ; but I reached in time to jmnp in with wet feet/' About 
4 o^clock they came up with the vessel : she was a Spanish 




brig, bound from Hamburg to Cadiz, leaky, and both pumps 
at work. 

*' And now," to use Brock's own words, " we were off. There 
was a little better than a pint of liquor in the boat, which 
the Spaniards had given us, as they sent part ci our boat's 
crew back again to Yi^rmouth, having left three of them on 
board to pilot their veMd into the port. The bottle had 
passed once rounds each man taking a mouthful, and about 
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half of it was consumed. We then steered for the shore^ I 
having hold of the main-sheet. We had passed the buoy 
of the New-warp floating lights and we talked of our job^ 
that is^ of our earnings^ and had calculated that by 10 o'clock 
we should be at Yarmouth.^^ Without the least notice of its 
approach^ a terrific storm from the " norrord " took the yawl's 
sails flat aback^ and the ballast^ which they had trimmed to 
"windward/* being thus changed to " leeward/' she was 
upset in an instant. Her crew were nine in number. "'Twas 
terrible/' observed Brock^ " to listen to the cries of the poor 
fellows^ some of whom could swim^ and others could not. 
Mixed with the hissing of the water^ and the bowlings of the 
storm^ I heard shrieks for mercy, and some that had no 
meaning but what arose from fear. I struck out/' he 
said^ " to get clear of the crowd, and in a few minutes there 
was no noise^ for most of the poor fellows had sunk to rise 
no more; and on turning round, I saw the boat was still kept 
from going down, by the wind having got under the sails. 
I then swam back to her^ and assisted an old man to get 
hold of one of the spars. Poor old fellow ! I never shall 
forget him^ and his piteous calls about his wife and children. 
The boat's side was about three feet under water, and for a 
few minutes I stood upon her, but found she was gradually 
settling down ; and when I was up to my chest, I again left 
her and swam away, and now, for the first time, began to 
think of my own awful condition. My companions were all, 
I supposed, drowned/' 

But to his great surprise did this heroic man perceive one 
of his messmates swimming ahead of him ; but he did not 
hail him. The roaring of the hurricane was past^ the cries 
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of drowning men were no longer heard, and the moonbeams 
were casting their melancholy light over the smooth surface 
of the deep^ calm and silent as the grave over which he floated 
without a struggle or a cry as he approached within twenty 
yards of him. Yes ! he beheld the last of the brave crew die 
beside him, without his being able to afford him the least 
relief; and this cut him to the heart and brought tears into 
his eyes : and now he was alone in the cold, silent loneliness 
of the night, more awful than the strife of the elements which 
had preceded — ^but not quitelonely, for he felt that God was 
with him, and he put his whole faith in Him. 

He had not much leisure to speculate on probabilities, but 
yet he could not help feeling that he too, ere long, might 
be mingled with those dead which the sea would have to 
give up at the last day. But if such thoughts did intrude, 
they were but for a moment, and again his mental energies, 
joined with his lion heart and bodily powers, cast away all 
fear, and he reckoned up in his mind the remotest possible 
chance of deliverance. Up to this time Wonterton Light had 
served instead of a landmark to direct his course ; but the 
tide had now carried him out of sight of it, and in its stead a 
bright star stood over where his hopes of safety rested. With 
his eyes stedfastly fixed upon it, he continued swimming on, 
calculating the time when the tide would turn. But his 
trials were not yet past. As if to prove the power of human 
fortitude, the sky become suddenly overclouded, and '' dark* 
ness was on the face of the deep/' He no longer knew his 
course, and he confessed that for a moment he was afraid. 
Yet he felt that fear is but the betraying of the succour that 
reason offereth^ and that which roused him to further exertion 
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would have sealed the fate of almost any other human being. 
A sudden short cracking peal of thunder burst in stunning 
loudness just over his head, and the forked and flashing 
lightning at brief intervals threw its vivid fires around him. 
They too passed away^ and left the waves once more calm and 
unruffled. The moon, nearly full, again threw a more brilliant 
light upon the bosom of the sea, which the storm had gone 
over without waking from its slumbers. The struggling 
man's next effort was to free himself from his heavy laced 
boots, which greatly encumbered him, and in wldch he 
succeeded by the aid of his knife. He now saw Lowestoff 
high lighthouse, and could occasionally^ discern the tops of 
the diflb beyond Gorlstone on the Suffolk coast. The swell 
of the sea drove him over the cross sand, and he then got ^ 
sight of a buoy, which, although it told him his exact position, 
as he says, took him rather aback, as he had hoped he was 
nearer the shore. It proved to be the chequered buoy of 
St. Nicholas Gate, off Yarmouth, and opposite his own door, 
but distant from the land four miles. 

And now again the brave fellow held counsel with himself, 
and the energies of his mind at this time seemed almost 
superhuman. He had been five hours in the water, and here 
was something to hold on by — ^he could even have got upon 
the buoy, and some vessel might come to pick him up ; and 
the question was, could he hold out four hours ? ^' But,'' as he 
said, ^'I knew the night air ; and had I stayed but a few minutes 
upon the buoy and then altered my mind, how did I know 
that my limbs would again resume their office ?'' He found 
the tide was broken,— 1.«., it did not run so strong, — ^and he 
abandoned the buoy and steered for the land^ towards which, 
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with the wind firom the eastward, he found he was now fast 
approaching. The last trial of his fortitude was now at hand, 
for which he was totally unprepared, and which, he considered, 
sailors being not a little superstitious, the most difficult of 
any he had to combat. Soon after he left the buoy, he heard 
above his head a kind qf whizzing sound, which his imagina- 
tion conjured into the. prelude of the '^rushing of a mighty 
wind/' and close to his ear there followed a smart splash in 
the water, and a sudden shriek that went through him. The 
fact was, a lai^e grey gull, mistaking him for a corpse, had made 
a dash at him, and its loud, discordant scream in a mdment 
brought a countless number of these formidable birds together, 
all prepared to contest for and share the spoil. These large 
and powerful foes he had to scare from their intended prey, 
and by shouting and splashing with his hands and feet he 
soon convinced them that he was far from being a corpse, and 
in a few minutes they vanished from sight and hearing. 

Brock now caught sight of a vessel at anchor, but a great 
way off; and to get within hail of her, he must swim over the 
Gorton Sands, the breakers at this time showing their angry 
white crests. As he approached, the wind suddenly changed : 
the consequence was, that the swell of the sea met him. And 
now again for his own description. ^^I got a great deal of 
water down my throat, which greatly weakened me, and I 
felt certain that should this continue it would soon be all 
over, and I prayed that the wind might change, or that God 
might take my senses before I felt what it was to drown. In 
less time than I am telling you, I had driven over the sands 
into smooth wat^; the tvind and the swell came again from 
the eastward, and my strength returned to me as fresh as at 
the beginning.'^ 
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He now felt assured that he could reach the shore ; but he 
considered it would be better to get within hail of the ship 
some distance to the northward of him^ and the most difficult 
task of the two^ as the ebb tide was now running ; which, 
although it carried him towards the land, set to the northward, 
and to gain the object of his choice would require much 
greater exertion. "If," said Brock "I gained the shore, 
could I get out of the surf, which at this time was heavy on 
the beach? and supposing I succeeded in this point, should I 
be able to walk, climb the cliflFs, and get to a house? — if not, 
there was little chance of life remaining long in me : but if I 
could make myself heard on board the vessel, then I should 
secure immediate assistance. I got within two hundred 
yards of her, the nearest possible approach^ and summoning 
all my strength, I sung out as well as if I had been on shore." 
His cry was heard and answered : £rom the deck a boat was 
lowered, and at half-past I A.M., having swum seven hours 
in an October night, he was safe on board the ship Betsy, of 
Sunderland, coal-laden, at anchor in Gorton Boads, fourteen 
miles from the spot where the boat was capsized. 

Once safe on board, this brave man fainted ; but all that 
could be done for him by the captain, whose name was 
Christian, was done. A little ale was with difficulty got 
down his throat, which was in a high state of inflammation; 
while round his back, neck, and chest he was completely 
flayed, and his feet, hands, and hamstrings sadly excoriated. 
In this state, at about 9 A.M., he was put ashore at 
Lowestofi*; and being now safely housed under the roof of a 
relative, in five days after the accident, with a firm step, he 
walked back to Yarmouth^ to confirm the wonderful rumours 
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circulated respecting him. The knife ii?hich he considers as 
a great means of his being saved^ he looks upon as a Frovi- 
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deuce. "It is a curious thing/* he says, ''that I had been 
without a knife for some time, and only purchased this two 
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days before it became so useful to me; and having to make 
some boat-tbowls, it was as sharp as a razor/' In reference 
to his struggles in the water^ he said, *' What I did on this 
night, I know I could not have done of myself. I never 
asked for anything but it was given me/' But more — when 
Brock was offered the surplus of a fund raised for the widows 
and children of his unfortunate companions, he xeplied, '^I 
am obliged to you, gentlemen; thank God, I can still work for 
my living, and let all there is go to the widows and children 
who will want it more than I shall.'^ 
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Bennitt, J., Cheapaide 

CiiAPaux .iND Hall, Piceadilly 

C R2M KR , W. H. , Ke w Bfjn d-etreet . . 
I Ivv A y j^ , S ON>i, AN D Co . , K iiig WilEam 'fltrect 

HrLLOTT^ J., Graeechiirch-street 

HqrnKj Uobret, Graceoliurch-atreet 
KiiAnyG, T., St Paurfl aiurclijard 
Mkad ani> PoTft^LL, Clieapaide 
Nash, SwAjr, Oxford-street ... 
Kktghbodw AN!) Sojjgi, High HDlborn 

Official IllustaatK!) Guides , 

Pakktxs .\jsd Gorro, Ojtford-atreet 
P^tBiHiixji^ B. W., Paternoster row 

HOWLAJSDH AKD SOK, H^ttou Gardidll ^^ 

^^ Samcbls BRQTHEHfl, Ludgat(;-hin *., *„ 

SbDLEy'Hj Rwgeut-JJtleet 

Rhaepus, J, W., Oxf[>rd'Stre€t 

Waxjoh anp SoXj Gwdge-strec^t 

Whalk, H„ Strand 

Wilcox a^q GtM bs, Begeut-stpeet 
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A NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 



High class talent has rendered this work an object of interest as well as one of 
utility. The Heads of Eighteen of the Engravings are Portraits of Eminent 
Persons ; so that, whilst the Figures convey a representation of the suitable styles 
of Clothing for all occasions, the Heads will be appreciated as Works of Art 
meriting acceptance. The book, vdth improved Rules for Self-measurement, and 
Prices of Clothing, ready-made or made to measure, will be presented or sent free 
on application. 




OVERCOATS, 

21/- 28/- 33/- 42/- 65/- 
Complete Outflts for all Climates. 

BOYS' SUITS, 
le/e 21/- 24/- 28/- 88/- 

BOYS' OVERCOATS, 

12/6 17/e 2V- 25/- 30/- 

SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 

17/6. Suits of the same, 59/- 

TELERIA TROUSERS, 

12/6. Suiu of the same, 36/- 

SDITS for ALL OCCASIONS, 
36/- 42/- 50/- 59/- 71/- 83/- 91/- 105/- 

LADIES' RIDING HABITS, 

38/- 50/- 63/- 84/- 106/- 



SQ, LXIDO^A-TB HILL. 

Established 20 Yean, upon the principle of charging the lowest possible price 
for ready money, and marking the same upon each article in plain figures, and 
from which no deviation is allowed. 
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PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 






W. H. CREMER, 

ST, TVETV :e01VI> STPiEEJT, 

^antt&ctttter anti Stniiorter 



OP 



TOYS AND GAMES, 

TO HER MAJESTY AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
THE COTJBTS OF PBUSSIA, FBANGE, AND AUSTBIA. 



Mr. Crsmsr's German Toy Warehouse in Bond Street is no doubt well known 
to most of our esteemed young friends, who every year look forward with so 
much pleasure and delight to the re-appearance of « PETER PARLEY'S 
ANNUAL/' To these young Mends and patrons. Mr. Cbbxer desires to 
introduce his novelties in Toys, Games, and Christmas presents. Many of the 
beautiftil articles selected for this season are from the schools of design in Mtinich, 
Somienberg, and Stuttgart; these intftresting specimens are quite worthy of 
being designated " FINE-ART TOYS," for such they really are, in comparison 
with those inartistic and unmeaning productions of former times. 

The Games and Amusements provided for this season are also of a much 
higher character than have ever been presented, either for the Nursery, the 
Drawing-room, or the Lawn—aU have some special feature of interest. Many of 
them are highly instructive, while others are devoted to merriment and joyous 
recreation. 



CHRISTMAS PBESENTS AI7B NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 

Mr. Cremer's attention has h$en directed to the selection of all the gay and beauti- 
ful Bijouterie so much esteemed at this festive period^ and he hopes to receive the 
patronage of the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public generaUp'^'^^' ""^ ^^^^^^^ 



210, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 



SEDLEY'S 

PATENT 

Equilibrium Ohair. 




PEICES AS SHOWN:— 

Chair, with Arms Stuffed in Canvas .... £2 18 6 

Leg Best, extra 8 6 

Castors, extra •-• 4 

ALSO THE 

VICTORIA EaUILIBRIUM OHAIE, 

COUCH AND BED COMBINED. 

The above combine eaae, economy, and comfortable utility. 



s 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES OBATJS. 



aiO, Xt-egrent Street, Londgiiu, S^gle 



ESTABLISHED 





_ J8*7 ,^^ 

«=s^T, Gracechurch S! London 

ROBERT HOBNE, 
PAPER-HANGING MANUFACTURER, 

Avails himself of this £&yourable opportunity to solicit the attention of the 

OONDUOTORS OF SOHOLASTIO ESTABUSHMENTS 

To his Premises, 

And to his Stall at the 
At both places may be seen a large stock of 

Britdsli and French Paper Hangings, suitable for Schools. 

ROBERT HORNE Tentures to quote the foUowing extract from the 
Official lUuatrated Guide to the South Ecutem Bailway : — 

** Upon a future occasion we intend to go more fiiUy into the subjact of 
Pafbb-hanoinos and House Decoration, contenting ourselves in conelusion 
with observing, that should either or any of our readers be desirous of * doing-up ' 
his house, be it mansion, villa, or cottage, it would be weU to proJU by me 
integrity and unquestionable taste of Mr. Robert Home, of Gracechurch Street, 
City." ^ , 
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BOBBBT HOrVB, TAntL-JTAlVnt, ORAOIOHUBCH-VnUCR, LOMDOV ^^^^ 






EXTENSIVE CHINA & GLASS K00M8, , 

N08. 49 & 50, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

A Large Stock of China and Glass suitable for Schools. 



ghiton s €^tm in all its ^muim, 

A CHOICE COLLECTION OF 

MINTON'S PARIAN MARBLE CLASSIC ORNAMENTS. 

Minion's Celefcrafeb EarfKenware. 
USEFUL and OMAMENTAI FRENCH CHINA, 

THE LATEST PATTERNS IMPORTED. 

BOHEMIAN VASES & TOILEnES. 

BOHEMIAN GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

English Table Olass of every desoription from the best Makers. 



A Price Catalogue may be had on application, containing full description of 
Kitchen Requisites, Toilet Ware, Papier Trays, Cutlery, Plated Cruet Frames, 
Hot-Water Plates and Dishes, and every requisite required for furnishing, at 
extremely reduced Cash Prices. 

A CHINA DINNER SERVICE, to dine 12 Persons, 
Torquoise and Gtold, 15 Guineas. 

All Orders from the Country must he accompanied with a Beference or 

Semittance, nalp 



406, OXFOKD STREET, LONDON, W. 

NEAB SOHO SQUARE. 



BRIDGES'S 




KITCHEN TABLES, 

Ain> ALL OTHEB 

SHJIBSf AHWAIL FUIEHIflDfllE 

HOUSEHOLD AKD SCHOI.A8TIO PUBPOSES. 



Brooms, Brashes, and Turnery Gk)ods. Goooa Mattings, and 

Cooper's Work. 



See Award Book of International Exhibition, 1862 ; Class 80, 

No. 6678. 



Manufacturer of the "PRIZE BUTTER PRINTS" and Dairy Implements, 
to wfaicli have been awarded " SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS " by the Agricultural 
Societies of England and Scotland. 

406, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

NEAR SOHO SQUARE. Diamed by Google 



OFFICIAL 

ILLUSTEATED EAILWAY GUIDE-BOOKS, 

BY GEORGE MEASOM. 



1. GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY AND ITS 
BRANCHES. 

500 ENGRAVINGS. 



2. BRISTOL and EXETER, NORTH and SOUTH 
DEVON, CORNWALL and SOUTH WALES 
RAILWAYS. 



300 ENGRAVINGS- 

owe SBUunro. 



3. The above two Works, bound together, admi- 
rably suited for School Frizes, price 3s. 6d. 



*' Mr. George Measom's QMeiaX Illuitrattd Guide to the Grtat Weitem Eailtoay is the oontiouation 
uf a remarkable •eriea of illustratioxia, literary and pictorial, of country crossed by our great 
English railway lines. The abundance and excellence of the information, and the good woodcuts 
given in these works for a shilling, is one of the literary marvels of our day. The shilling Official 
Guide to the Great Western itself contains 87S jm^s of letterpress, with a woodcut or several 
woodcuts upbn almost every leaf. "~£ramincr. 

" The Guide to the Great Western Railway is a tremendous shilling's worth, nearly 900 pages 
of description and illustration, the letterpress well written and amusing, and tbe woodcuts 
extremely good. Mr. Measom's books are well known to every railway traveller, and these last 
issues tnainfAfa the reputation of the series."— IK«pa<eA. 

" These works are txtrtiMlM attractive, and will be much soua^ht after by the thousands who 
travel by train, for tbe sake oi the interesting information, both descriptive and historical, which 
they contain concerning the towns and cities wherever a railroad runs or a train stops. Sucb 
illustrated guides as these have long k)een wanted ; and the amount, oecvraey, and eheapntu of 
the intelligence so conveyed must ooiuluoe toplace them in the bands of everybody."— Ie£tler. 

*' The Official Jlluttrated Guide to the Great Western Railtoay is one of the largest shilling's worth 
of reading we ever saw. This interesting publication is a marvel of cheapness. The illustrations 
are well <uiosen and well executed, and the letterpress is written in the plain, unvaruished style 
which characterises the previous works of the nbs^rtanit traveller, Mr. Measom. "—^mtoi Mirror, 

"The Official Illustrated Guide to the Bristol and Exeter JCailtoay^.— This valuable Guide is 
exactly similar in style and construction to the larger companion volume noticed above, giving 
descriptive illustiated notices of the different places on the various lines. No person travellmg in 
South Wales and the West of England should be without this new Official Guide."— J^rutol Mirror. 

" lUuOrated JSaitioay C^utdef.— Mr. George Measom has Just added to his previous acDievements 
one which cannot fail to excite the greatest astonishment. He has pubUshed The Offl^eial Guide 
to the Great Western JZailway— a bulky volume, containintr nearly 900 pages of well-printed 
descriptive matter and 800 well>executed engravings— the charge for which is the absuraly low 
aum of one shilUngl The book is the cheapest book ever published m the lemrld, and the editor mmr 
well speak of the * studious toil ' necessary to get up such a mass of information relative to uaai 
a muttitudeof places.**— Xtvef2>oo( Mercury. 



1. GREAT NORTHERN; MANCHESTER, SHEF- 
FIELD, and LINCOLNSHIRE; and MIDLAND 
RAILWAYS. 

300 ENGRAVINGS. '^04 PAGES LETTERPRESS. 
ova 



NORTHEASTEKN ; NORTH BRITISH ; EDINBURGH 
and GLASGOW; SCOTTISH CENTRAL; EDINBURGH, 
PERTH, and DUNDEE; SCOTTISH NORTH-EASTERN ^• 
and GREAT NORTH of SCOTLAND RAILWAYS. 
»00 ENGRAVINGS. eS© PAGES OF LETTERPRESS. 



3. The above two Works, bound together, 1482 
pages, and magnificent Steel Plate Frontis- 
piece, admirably suited for Scliool Frizes, price 
3&ed. 

** Mr. George TAeasom, 'w^ho is^nrell known as the author of some of the most graphic, as well as 
tbe cTuapest, illustrated rcdlway guides ever published, has just added these two to his list. The 
first contedns about 500 engravings, a volume of 794 pages ; and the second, which is illustrated 
witli SOO engravings, is a volume of 688 pages ; and the price of each volume is but one nhUling. 
They are truly marvellously cheap productions, and they are as good as they are cheap, for they 
cotitain a great deal of valuable information about the principal towns on the several railways 
znentioizied." — Leeds Intdligencer. 

''Travellers cannot do better than provide themselves with these excellent guide^bocks: for they 
are full of information, and will supply many hours' reading in the train, thus answering the 
double purpose of amusement and direction. The illustrations are appropriate and vfell executed^ 
whilst .those which relate to our grest hives of manufacturing industry must convey to many 
foreigners a startlii]^ idea of Uie niuguitude and importance of the industry of this country."^ 

News of the World. 

• ■ 

TOTTRTH EDITION OF THE 

1. ]:X>NDON, BBIOHTON, and SOUTH COAST 

BAILWAY, 

TXCLVVffXQt A DESCfilPTITE OTTIDE TO THE CAY6TAL PALACE. 



2. THE ISLE OF WIGHT; 

ITS KAILWAYS, CLIMATE, QEOLOOY, ETC. ETC, 

OVB SSZIAXirO. 



3. The above Works, bound together, with a magni- 
ficent Steel Plate Frontispiece, admirably snited 
for School Prizes, price 3s. 6d. 

1804. 

SECOND EDITION. 

1. THE SOUTH-WESTERN BAILWAY and its 
BRANCHES, 

INCLUDING A TOPOOBAPHICAL ACCOUNT OP THE ISLE OP VIOHT. 

2. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 

ELABOBATELY DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 

3. The above two Works, bound together, wltji 
beautiful Steel Plate Frontispiece, admirably 
siiitAd for School Frizes, nrice 3s. fid. ▼ 



OFFICIAL 

ILLUSTEATED BAILWAY GUIDE-BOOKS, 

BY GEORGE MEASOM. 

1. NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY AND ITS 

BRANCHES. 

THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY ENGRAVINGS. 
* OXrS BBXXiXiZVG. 



2. LANCASTER & CARLISLE, EDINBURGH & 
GLASGOW, & CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ENGRAVINGS. 
OVB SHXXiXiZVG. 



3. The above two Works, bound together, 1580 
pages, with Splendid Steel Plate Frontispiece, 
admirably suited for School Prizes, price 3s. 6d. 



" The OflBcial Guide to the London and North- Western Railway is Hchltf illustraiedj and will be 
found a very ux^ul Handhook." — The Builder. 

**A ie certainly tlu most perfect Railway Guide that huB yet* appeared. As an * official ' work, 
it has authority when speakiog of the history and statistics of the line. The other information 
conveyed in it will he found not merely interesting, but suggestive. The pages afford abundant 
matter for thought and conversation, eiudallis dune well. Few books descriptive Of tours contrive 
to tell 80 much. The plan here followed is to take the main tnmk line fi-om London to Birming- 
ham, liverpool, Manchester, and other great towns, as a basis ; describing all that is worthy of 
description by the way, and conducting the traveller along each branch as the points are arrived 
at where tach branch diverges from the tmn'k."^Athena}um. 

'* These manuals for Railway travellers are profusely embellished : and so minute and so full 
are they, that we must warn general conversationists of the possibility of being imposed upon by 
individuals who may read up these bo<iks and pretend to have been everywhere. By attentively 
studying them, old ladies afraid of colli&ions may set up for accomplished tourists."— if Zt«fra<«(f 
Times. 

**The ivdrfatigable Mr. George Measom has iust produced two more of his amusincf and mo*t 
vseful Guides, —pleasantly written, abounding in information, and plentifully illustrated by 
capital woodcuts." — I>i»potch. 

••The network of railways comprised in the London and North-Westem Railway, and ita 
ramifications, the Lancaster and Carlisle, Caledonian, and Edinbui^gh and Glasgow Railwavs, 
comprise so large a section of England, that an elaborate guide of this section of country suppnes 
a vast amount of information that becomes highly ititeretting. Mr. Measom, in his similar Guide 
to the South-Eastem Railway, proved that he had the ability to collect and arrange a vast amoimt 
of information, and to give it in a familiar and agreeable style. The present work, though more 
voluminous, is equally well written. It supplies a vast amount of local and general information 
respecting every place touched upon by tUe above lines, and it Is profusely illustrated with wood- 
cuts, to the amount, we believe, of nearly five hundred : at the same time, it is quite a marvel oj 
cheapness— heing, perhaps, the cheapest book ever produced under any circumstances ; and whether 
a:* a guide-book or a work of reference, it is worthy a place in every library." — Kews of the World, 

•• An intelligcBt companion is now before us in •The Official Illustrated Guide to the London 
and North-Westem Railway.' of which Mr. George Measom is the author. This useful and 
deligktful volume, which iz a perfect marvtl of cheapnesSy is prefaced with many interesting railway 
Ftatistics. and useful directions to the traveller. The book, indeed, is so useful and entertaining, 
that every one who has travelled, or intendb to travel, ought to have it ; while he who has made 
up his min4 to stay at home can find no better substitute for traxeV-^liverpool Mercury. 



THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY AND ITS 
BRANCHES. 

«00 ENGRAVINGS. 014 PAGES LETTERPEESS, AND 

BEAUTIFUL MAP, 

owe SBXXiXiXH'G. 



2. NORTHERN OP PRANCE, WITH SIX DAYS 

IN PARIS. 



ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVIN3S. 
owe SBZXiXiZVG. 



3. The above two Works, bound together, 982 
pages, with Steel Plate Prontispiece and two 
magnificent Maps, admirably suited for School 

Prizes, price 3s. 6d. 

^ 

" The traveller has now for a shilling an OflBcial Guide-book with more in/oi'mation in it than in 
the old pretentious compilations which cost seven shillings. A traveller through Kent to Paris 
will be well furnished with these mute but intelligent companions. The Guide to the Northern of 
France is even superior to that of our South-Eastem."— .4<A«itewni. 

*'OjffUHal Ouide^ Bouloane to Paris, upon the Nortliern Railway of France, by George Measom.— Wo 
have made, without quitting our armchair, one of the most charming excursions it is possible to 
e^joy. We had one Of the liveliett and moat interesting compagnons de voyage that could be met 
with. Chatty and intelligent, this book has made us acquainted with all the marvels of history 
on the route fr.m Boulogne to Paris, which is now one of the great thoroughfares of the travelling 
world. Not a single locality has been left unmentioned, not a monument but is described in its 
particular beauties, date, style of architecture, &c. At Paris we have passed six whole days, but 
the time has been well employed, aided by the excellent itinerary contained in this Guide. We have 
thus seen as much of Paris as it is possible to see, that is to say. more than one Parisian in fifty 
knows of his own capital. This Guide, so ample and interesting in its information, is published 
at the extraordinary Um price of one shilling. Boulogne naturally occupies a distinguished portion 
of it. being the starting-point ; and it is surprising to see with what ability the author has related 
the history of our town« and in what truthful and picture^ue colours he has described its objects 
of interest. Our public edifices, our streets, our port, are all mentioned in terms of equal justice 
and propriety. We owe Mr. Measom our best thanks for his work, which has been ably ana 
adrntraUy done."— V Impartial de Boulogne. 

" Official South-Eastem, Jtailtoay Guide.— Qre&i are the mysteries of the book trade. 614 pages 
of toeU'Written matter, with Jfrst^rate woodcuts for One Shilling, The author has taken no mere 
bird's-eye or railway-oarriage view of the large tract of coimtry traversed by .the South-Eastem, 
its branches and the affiliated lines, but has given a legitimate and an interesting guide-book, in 
the amplest sense of the word, to all that can by any posnibility be remarkable in those districts. 
Each church, and hall, and ruin, within a walk or ride of any station, brings contributions to the 
tide of local, personal, and antiquarian knowledge. To all who are fortimate enough to be rich in 
youth and leisure, as well as to those whom circumstances compel to get the most of pleasure in 
the least of time, we heai*tily commend its brimming pages." 

•* * Never go to sea without a life-belt'—* Never travel dovm the South-Eastem^ or over the Northern 
of France^ without Measora's Guides.* An immense number of Railway guide-books are constatitly 
issuing from the pres^, but amongst the very best of the series those of Mr. Measom must be 
certainly reckoned, ioasmuch as he omits nothing that is useful and really indispensable."— ^ffr« 
WeeHy Messenger. 

*• We can do no better service to an intending summer excursionist on the south-oastem coast, 
or to the Northern of France Railway, comprising therein Boulogne and Paris (and hoio to sfiend 
tie days there), than to invest the bum of a shilling for each of the two giiide-books above 
mentioned ; ami he will have not only an amuMng and instructive companion for the rohu)le route, bat 
save as many pounds as he has spent preliminary pence. ^The Northern of France and Paris is by far 
the best guide-book we have yet seen of Paris, and the route there by 13oulogDe. The books, in fact, 
are well worthy a place in any library."— A'«tc« of the World. 
Messrs. CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., STATIONERS' HALL COURT. PATERNOSTER ROW. 

»»* Mr. Gbobos ME4S01I will feel obliged for any local in'ormation of public general intcrcvt, 
for embodiment in future editions of the above works. 

St. Margarteif Twickenham, 8.W. 



LIST OP ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 

Suital>le IRmt Sobool JPirizes, 

VILLAGE AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 



PBICE 5«. EACH. 
THE MOTHER'S PICTURE ALPHABET. Dedicated, by permission, to 

H.R H. Princeaa Beatrice. 27 Ilhistrationfl. 6s. An Edition in cloth, Vs. 6d. ; cloth extra, 
lOs. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED SONGS AND HYMNS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. Bv 

UNCLE JOHK. 120 DUistnttioDB. 63. An Edition in cloth estra. 7fl. '6d. 

FBIOB fis. 0d« 
THE BREWER'S FAMILY; or, Tke ExperieBcefl of Charka Cnwfbrd. By 

Mrs. ELLIS, Author of *' Women of England," " Widow Green," &c Cloth, 3a. 6d. 

PBIOS IB. 6d. EACH, CLOTH. 

WHAT PUT MY PIPE OUT; or. Incidents in the Life of a Clergyman. 
With 5 lUostiratians by George Gmilcehflnlc 

DOMESTIC ADDRESSES AND SCRAPS OF EXPERIENCE. By^e 

late GEORGE JiOGBIDGE, now better known as Oldilumiihrey. lUustratcd. Pre£aoe iDv 
hie Widow. 

WILLY HEATH AND THE HOUSE RENT. By Rw. WILLIAM 

LEIASK, D.D. 8 lUnstrations. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ILLUSTRATIONS. By GEO&GE MOGRIDGE,m»w 

better known as Old Humphrey. Revised by hie Widow. lUasbrafced. [InJk9mb0r. 

TBTGE Is. EACH, CLOTH. 
CLUB OTGHT; A Village Record. Edited by C. L. BALFOUR. Ilks- 

trated. Is. 

RAINY DAYS, AND HOW TO MEET THEM. By Mrs. MARSHALL. 

4 mustrstions. 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE ; or. Dark Passages in £he life of Dora Langler. 

S^ Mrs. OU>HAM. 4 lUustraUons. 

TRUTH FRAE 'MANG THE HEATHER; or, Is ibn KbleTVne? Bj a 

WorkiDg Man. Illustrated. 

TOM BURTON; or. The Better Way, By the Author of ^- The W«adaig 

Man's Way in the World." 8 Illustrations. 

THE GIANTS, AND HOW TO FIGHT THEM. By Dr. NEWTON. 

8 Illustrations. New Edition. 

MIND WHOM YOU MARRY! or, The Gardener's Daughter. SHhistra- 

tiona. Second Edition. 
THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG THINKERS; or, Aaron Hall's Tak«. Bj 

G. MOGRIDGE, now better known as Old Humphrey. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE PRINCE CONSORT, His Life and Charwster. 

By Rev. J. H. WILSON. 3 Illustrations. Fourth Editidn. 

RACHEL; or, Little Faults. By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 7 lUustra- 

tions. Fifth Edition. ^ 

LOKDON: S. W. PAETRIDOE, 9, PATEBJTOSTBB BOW. 



FRICS 18. EACH, CLOTH. 
A MOTHER'S STOMES FOR HER CHILDREN. 4 Illustrations. 

Fourth Edition. 

JOHN HOBBS; a Temperance Tale of British India. By GEORGE 

DRA60. 12 Illustrations. 

KINDNESS TO ANIMALS, a Mether'a Lesson on. 40 lUustrations. Second 

Edition. 

WANDERINGS OF A BIBLE. By Mrs. BALFOUR. 8 Illustrations. 
THE HISTORY OF A SHILLING. By Mi-Sv BALFOUR. 8 IllustratioBS, 
TWO CHRIST>IAS DAYS, &e. By Mrs. BALFOUR. 4 lUustratiaia. 

Third Edition. 

StXPENNTT BOOKS, ILLUSTBATED. 

FKIENDS OF THE FRIENDLESS ; or, A Few Chapters on Prison Life. 

By Mrs. C. L. BALFOUR 

BUY YOUR OWN CHERRIES. By J. W. KIRTON. 4 lUustrations. 

33ICK AND HIS DONKEY ; or, How to Pay the Rent. 2 Engravings. 

THE BIBLE THE BOOK FOR ALL. By JACOB POST. 12 Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. 

SCRUB ; or, The Workhouse Boy's First Start in Life. By Mrs. BALFOUR. 

6 Illustrations. 

STORY OF THE TWO APPRENTICES. By Rev. J. T. BARR. 4 Illus- 

trations. 

NEVER GIVE UP! a Christmas Story. By NELSIE BROOK. 2 Illustrations. 
LEAFLETS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS. Edited by ELIHU BUR- 

RITT. In Packets. Third Edition. 

THE DRUNKARD'S DEATH. 4 lUustrations. 

A PEEP OUT OF WINDOW, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. By Mrs. 

BALFOUR. Illustrated. 

THREEPENNY BOOKS, ILLUSTBATED. 
UNCLE DAVID'S VISIT TO A NEW-MARRIED WIFE, and the Good 

Counsels he gave her. 

UNCLE DAVID'S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN 

ON MARRIAGE. 

ANNIK BAKER j or. The Little Pilgrim. By Miss M. MURCHISON. 
CHARLEY'S DISAPPOINTMENT; or, Making the Best of It. By Mrs. 

CAREY BROCK. 

THE WANDFJIERS RECLAIMED; or, Tmth Strangejt than Fiction. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST ; or, The Sailor Boy's Xfetum. 

WHAT SMALL HANDS MAY DO ; or, Filial Aflfection. 

FRANK'S SUNDAY COAT ; or, The Sabhath kept Holy. 

JOHN JARVIS, the Refonnfid Hatter. 

THE TWO HOMES. AND THE SECRET. By Mrs. BALFOUR. 

THE CABMAN'S HOLIDAY. A Tale. By Miss SINCLAIR. 

ARTICLES OF WAR. By GEORGE HUMPHREY. 

THE SOLDIER'S TESTIMONY ^ or, Letters from Soldiers stationed in 

different parts of the World. 



LONDON: S. W. FABTBII>a£, 9, PA' 
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]VETV AJSD CHEAPER. EDITIOIV. 

In 1 Vol. Crown 8vo. la. 6d. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARCUS STONE. 

A CHILD'S fflSTOEY OF ENGLAND. 

BY 



CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 



73, CHEAPSIDE (Old Mansion House), 
Late of 6, 7» & 8, Bailwat Aboade, London Bridge. 

PATENTEES OF 
Improved Booking Horses, Iforsery Taohts, Bwin^, the Baby Jumper, 

Perambulators, 
BAfiATELlE BOARDS, MINIATURE AND OTHER BILLIARD TABLES, WORK BOXES, DRESSINO CASES, ETC. 

^^"X ^t^ ^^ ^**2*^ l^ew patent, 

^"^/T^J^L Repose Perambulators, &c. 

£ a. 

Patent Bepose, Single Seated.. 3 3 

Extra Finisii : 4 4 

Double Seated 4 4 

Sxtra Finish 6 6 

^^2^^iS^^^^^^^Jf^42% Single Seated (Ordinary Make) 1 10 

Superior Finish 2 6 

Extra Ditto 3 3 

Double Seated 2 2 




^ 



^ / j \ ^^^' Superior Finish 2 15 

^.L^j^S^ Extra Ditto Ditto 315 

LIST OF GAMES. 
Croquet— Bowls— Quoita— Aunt Sally— Lawn Billiards— Jack's Alive— Red, White, and Blue- 
Volunteer Handicap— Cricket— Archery— Foot Balls, &c. 

A complete lUiutrcUed OUaSLogut may he had on application, r^ T 

uiyiiizedbyVjOOQlC 



BY BOYAJL. CO>IMA.lVr>. ] 

METALLIC PEN MAKER ^^^^ TO THE QUEEN. 

I®gEFH €I]L1j0¥1' 

Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS, 

Which for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will 
insure universal preference. 



FOR LADIES' USE. 

For fine, neat writing, especially on thick and highly-finished papers. 
Nos. 1, 173, 303, 604, in Extra Fine Points. 

FOB GENERAL USE. 

Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604, in Fine Points. 

FOR BOLD, FREE WRITING. 

Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604, in Medium Points. 

FOR GENTLEMEN'S USE. 

FOR LARQE, PREK. BOLD WRITING. 

The Black Swan Quill, Lirge Barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, 
No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points. 

FOR GENERAL WRITING. 

No. 263, in Extra-Finb and Finb Points. No. 810, New Bank Pen. 
No. 262, in Fine Points, small Barrel. No. 840, The Autograph Pen. 

FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 

The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. Do. Four-hole, No. 202. 

The Public Pen, No. 292. Do. with Bead, No. 404. Small-Barrel Pens, 

fine and free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 



To bo had of tiwnj reipoetablo Btationer in the World. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, 

at the 
Maaofiaotory, Viotoria Works, Graham Street, & 99, New Street. Birmingham 
91, John Street, New York ; and of 

AT THE LONDON DEPOT, 37, GRACECHURCH STREET^ E.C. 



ITALIAN SCULPTURE GALLERY, 

371, STRAND, 

(NEXT TO EXETEXt HOVLH.,) 

FONTS, TAZZAS, HEBE EWEBS, &c., 



m ALABASTER AXD 



VARIOUS ITALIAN MARBLES, 

Copied from the most celebrated Masters, nmsient and modern^ and 
beautifully executed. 



SCAQUOLA MARBLE PEDESTALS, 

Of every Description, kept in Stock, and Made to Order. 



Alabaster and Marble Sculjptv/re Cleang§^and(Jgma^ 




CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 



years 



Tar all who eomt the gM*- and 

festiTd scenes. 



BOWI.ANI>S' MACASSAB OIL 



Ifra^Uli^ktftillyfiaKraB^ and transparent proparatioii fnr ^£ Hair, and as an invigoi'afeor and 
Ibmtmkitkm heyoai n& pncedoxt In dresBiag the Has; maOm^ can equal its effect, randeriag^ic so 
aikataM^ '■■^ tbat ii w3E lie in any dfrectfaci, and i i nn— AM a y i* tamTiaoi^ rt^^^pt lustre. PricftSA. Cd. , 
tSKy Hit wL, (e^nal to four small,) and 21s. per bottls. 

B.OWI.AHDS^ KALTDOB, 

Jlv tftt 8km mmd Complexiom, 
for its rmn an^ iMrttaaiMBr ^osIitMSw The radiaut bloom it imparts to the d!k«dk ; 
nt d Jha cy wtdck ft fad tK ^s of the hands and arms ; its capability of ssodiiDg 
, and xaM«iw«aakHMe«ui defects, diseoloradons, and all unsightly appeajauKOk, laader 
it indispensable to every Toilet. Price 4s. 6d. and Ss. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 

0r Pearl Dentifricey 
For Preserving and im-partiske & Pearl-like Whiteness to the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, and 
for giving a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 2a. 9 J. per box. 

adkd at 20, HATTOK G-ABDEN, and by Chemists and Ferfomers. 
V Ask for •* ROWLANDS' " ARTICLES. 

COUGHS. ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION AE£ 
EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 

KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

JUDGED BY THE IMMENSE DEMAND, this UNIVERSAL REMEDY now stands the first 
in public favour and confidence ; this result has been acquired by the test of fifty years' experi- 
ence. These Lozenges may be found on sale in every British Colony ; and throughout India and 
China they have been highly esteemed wherever introduced. For COUGHS, ASTHMA, and all 
affections of the Throat and Chest, they are the most agreeable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. IJd., and Tins, 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and lOs. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churthyard, London, and Retail by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the Wortd. 

KEATING'S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL. 



THE FINEST IMPORTED THIS SEASON. 



THIS VALUABLE MEBICINE having of late years come into sueh general 
use, and being, moreover so extensively prescribed by the most eminent practitioners, both 
in town and coimtry, Mb, KEATING can with the greatest confidence recommend this Oil as 



79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 

L O TV I> O ]V. Cnoolp 
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A portion of one of Messrs. "Waugh & Son's Carpet Show Booms. 




LONDON 
CARPET WAREHOUSE. 



WAUGH & SON 

Beg respectfully to call attention to their superior assortment of 



C! A S P S "S! § 



g 



Comprising eyery description of British. Manufacture (of Designs exclusiyely 
their own), and also tiie productions of India, France, Turkey, Persia, &c. 

ALSO 

SilkSf Damasks, Brocatelles, Beps, Chintzes, &c. &e* 

OF FIBST-CLAilS MANUFACTUBB, FOB EYEBT STTLB OF DECOBATION. 



3 cfe 4, aOODQE STREBT, 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.; 

AND 

CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 

Digitized by VjOOQ iC 



Honourable Mention, International Ezhibitioni 1862. 



NEiaBCBOXJIl' s 

GENUINE 

SPERMACETI CANDLES, 

Is. 6d. per lb. 
Is. 4d. and Is. 6d. per lb. 

The crystal aod glossy appearance of these Candles, combined with 
brilliancj of light, renders them especially adapted for illuminating 
Drawing-rooms, &e. 

EOYAL WAX and SPEEM OAITOLES, 

128. 6d. per dozen lb. 

BEST COLZA OIL, 

4s. 6d. per Gallon. 

AMERICAN CRYSTAL OIL, 

3s. 6d. per Gallon. Cash. 

PRICED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 



OIL. MiEHOBC^NTS. 

127, High Holborn, W.O., & 149, Eegent Street, W., 

AND HEE MAJESTY'S GOVERNMEKT OFFICES, &c. 

Digitized by CjOOQ IC 



SWAN NAS H, 253, OX FORD STREET. 

Honourable Mention awarded for Excellence of Manufacture in STOVES 
FENDERS. International Exhibition, No. 6161, Class 31. 



and 



I LAAaAlfl^ lUOAAaAfliia la&aaaaaaai 
1 1ronfounde:r , smith , 
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STOVE & RANGE MANUFACTURER. 

« -=^ T% 
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FUENISHING IRONMONGEK, 

253, Oxford Street, Iiondon, near Park Street. 

ESTABLISHED 17dO. 

29, leinster Terrace, Bayswater ; City Depot— 119, Newgate Street, City. 



S N, solicits an inspection of his New and Extensive Show Kooms, where a 
choice and elegant assortment of Stove Grates, Fenders, and Fire Irons may be 
seen. Likewise an assortment of Kitchen Kanges and Hot Plates, with all the 
newest improvements, uneqtialled for price and quality. Cutlery^ Electro-plated 
Goods, Gas Chandeliers, and every description of Furnishing Ironmongery of the 
best quality at the lowest possible prices. 



ISO HOim: C30]MrE»LETE 

WITHOUT A 

WILLCOX & GIBBS' 

Sewing-Machine, 



Simple, ^^^^SpF ^)«™^l'>l<e. 
Compact, ^Sf MSl B&d 

Effld.ent, wSMMwI^'^ Noiseless. 

■Wwrranlwd to fill nil tbe requirements of a perfect Family Machine. 



WILLCOX AND GIBBS, 

SeTv^iiig'-]S£acliiiie Company, 

NO. 135, REGENT STi^ET, tONDON. 



SCOTLAND AOENCIES: 



160, BUCHANAN STEEET, GLASGOW; and BEOUGHTON 
STEEET, EDINBUEGH. -.ym.»uuy ^^^^.^ 



EVANS'S MATCHLESS KITCHENER. 




EVANS, SON, & COMPANY, 

33 and 34, King William Street, and 10, Arthur Street West, 

PACING THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE, E.G. 

VT^HOIiESAIiE, BETAIIi, AND FOB EXPOHTATION. 

Manufacturer* of STOVE GRATES, KITCHEN RANGES, and COOKING APPARATUS of aU 
descriptions ; STOVES for Chiuxihes, Halls, Shops, Ships' Cabins, and all other purposes. ^ 

Bathi, Gas Fittings, and Lamps of all kinds, and with the latest improvements. 

A splendid stock of Table Cutlery and Electro-Plated Wares, Papier-Mach^ ani Japanned 

Goods, Tea and Coffee Urns, and every article of FURNISHING IRONMONGERY. 




r EVANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER. 

This matchless Kitchener ob- 
tained the PlilZE MEDAL at 
the Exhibition of 1862. It is 
adapted for the Cottage or Man- 
sion, from £4 15s. to £80; also 
larger sizes for Hotels, Tayems, 
Private and Public Schools, Club- 
houses, Hospitals, Unions, &c.* 
with Steam Apparatus, from £50 
to £100 and upwards. 

Show Kooms, 
33 & 84, KING WILLIAM-ST., 

LoNDox Bridge. 
Manufactor^^lO^ArthimSt.W.^^oinlng. 



PARKINS AND GOTTO, 

24 & 25, OXFORD STREET. - 



SCHOOL STA-TIONEItY- 



Good Copy Books, 21b. per gross 
Ditto, Thick Cream Laid Paper 

Large Size Copy Books, ditto 

Ditto, BEST THICK CREAM LAID PAPER 
Swan's Copy Books, with oopies set, 21s. per gross 
Ruled Foolscap for Bzercuie Paper, 

Cyphering Books .. 

Ditto, laige flifle. Boat Paper 

Slate Peswik, Ss. per 1,«M 

Black Lead Pendls, of excellent quality 

Steel Pea Hblders 

Best Wc&ah Slates, in round edge frames 



or per dozen 



2 
2 

... 3 

2 

per ream 10 

per dozen lOs. and 14 

perdosen 18 

per im 

per 4&0Eea 

from, per gioas 2- 

per ^doBCD. 4 



Copy Books, Ase., made to any Pattern or Prieeu 

To Sehooh and luttitutiotu a DiBcomU dOowat, 



PARKINS AND GOTTO- 

Five Sliovr Xtoozns for X^resents. 

TBS rrBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESA.I£ F&ICE& 

Photographic Alhums. 

ALBUMS for OSESTS.MONOG-EAMS, POSTAGE STAMPS, 

BOYS' DESKS, 5& 6d. to 20$. 

DBESSING CASES. A Choice of 300. 



Work Boxes 
Scrap Boxes 
Mhums 
Inkstands 
Carriage Bags 
Hand Bags 
Writing Cases 



Pencil Cases 
Card Cases 
Pocket Books 
Purses 
Jewel Cases 
Book Slides 
Envelope Cases 



Blotting Books 
Desks of every kind 
Chess Boards and 

Men 
Scent Bottles 
Beticiiles. 



A YARIETY OF PRESENTS SUITABLE FOR BOYS, 

BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, AND CWqiiSipCES. 
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